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Compare Sheaffer's STRATOWRITER with any other writing instrument of similar type... 
You'll realize at once that you can use STRATOWRITER with complete confidence! For 


STRATOWRITER is the superior retractable ball-tip writing instrument. Its factory-installed 
supply ot Strato-Ink will write a permanent blue-black line several miles long before the 
internal unit need be exchanged . . . silently, uninterruptedly, on practically any surface, 
at any altitude. When refilling finally becomes necessary, the internal unit, including point, 
will be exchanged by your dealer at a reasonable cost... Before you make a selection 
try the rest and test for best. STRATOWRITER’S exclusive features and performance will 


make your choice of this handsome, jewelry-fine, gold-filled writing instrument easy! 
Complete STRATOWRITER, $15.00, Federal Tax included. 


test the Best... 


Color photograph by John Paul Pennebaker 
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S Copyright 1947 W, A. Sheaffer Pen Co 


LISTEN EVERY SUNDAY to SHEAFFER'S PARADE with Carmen Cavallaro—NBC Complete Network: 2 P.M. Eastern Standard Time; 3 PM, Eastern Daylight T:n¢: 


MSTEN EVERY SATURDAY i SHEAFFER'S ADVENTURERS CLUBCB5 Cn two; 10404. Een Slndard Tine: 40, ager Day 
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Courtesy Lewis Manufacturing Co., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Koroseal shield keeps 
“roughnecks” from blowing around 


A typical example of B.F.Goodrich product development 


Ms who work on oil drilling rigs 
call themselves roughnecks, and 
they need to be just that. Working 
high up on rigs, unprotected from the 
wind, is uncomfortable and they could 
be blown clear off their feet if it 
weren't for windbreaks like the one 
in the picture. 

Regular windbreaks were heavy 
canvas but they soon rotted and tore, 
absorbed grease and oil until they were 
fie hazards, wore out quickly from 
Constant flapping against the rig. 


A manufacturer of oil field supplies 
bad heard of Koroseal flexible syn- 


thetic, and came to B.F.Goodtich, 


Canvas was given a Koroseal coating 
and while they were at it, B. F.Good- 
rich engineers added aluminum pow- 
der to the coating. 


The natural sheen of Koroseal syn- 
thetic plus aluminum makes the big 
windbreak a light-reflector which 
brightens the whole working area and 
has increased safety in night work. 
Since oil or grease can be washed off. 
fire hazard is reduced. Since the Koro- 
seal coating is waterproof, it protects 
the fabric from rot—windbreaks last 
many times as long. Since Koroseal 


articles resist abrasion, the new wind- 
break stands the rubbing it pet 


against rig uprights. And since Koro- 
seal coatings are flexible, the new 
windbreak is as pliable, as light and 
portable as the old short-lived ones of 
canvas. 

These same qualities of Koroseal 
flexible synthetic, and its many others, 
make it ideal for scores of applications 
in industry. We'll be glad to explore 
the possibilities with you for your 
product or process. The B. F.Good- 
tich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Koroseal——-Trade Mark, Reg. U. 3. Pat. Of. 


B.E Goodrich 
Kouseal fon ani 
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A Congressman’s Homework 

I was interested in the two letters which 
you published in your issue of April 28 
which referred to the item about myself 
carried in your issue of April 14. 

I was particularly amused by the one from 
Mr. J. F. Thompson of Denver, Colo., who 
appears to have gotten the impression that 
I spend all my time interviewing people. 
instead of taking care of my work. As a mat- 
ter of fact these interviews covered a period 
of three or four weeks, took about ten to 
fifteen minutes each, and were all done in 
the evenings or when I was home in River 
ton over the week end. 

Frank A. MaTHEws Jr. 
Fourth District, New Jersey 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 


Red Cross Hearing 


NEWSWEFK MAY) ATTEMPT TO SMEAR 
AMEPICAN RED CROSS DISASTER RELIFF 
FFFORTS AT TEXAS CITY IS SHOCKING. BF- 
LOW-THE-BELT JOURNALISM. HUNDREDS 
OF RED CROSS VOLUNTEERS. AUGMENTED 
BY SCORES OF TRAINED DISASTER STAFF 
MEMBERS. ARE MEETING REQUIREMENTS 
OF THE SUFFERERS AND WILL REMAIN ON 
DUTY FOR AS LONG AS NEED EXISTS. THF 
ORGANIZATION STANDS ON ITS RECORD 
FOR FACTUAL ON-THE-SCENE SUPPORT OF 
RED CROSS ACTIVITIES. I REFER YOU TO 
THE GOVERNOR OF TEXAS, GALVESTON 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, AND OTHER 
UNIMPEACHABLE SOURCFS. LET NEWS- 
WEEK RFSERVE ITS UNDISPUTED RIGHT 
FOR EDITORIAL CRITICISM BUT IN ITS 
NEWS COLUMNS LET IT REPORT THF 
FACTS. AS A PUBLIC OPINION MOLDER 
DOES NOT YOUR PUBLICATION RECOGNIZE 
AN OBLIGATION’ TO WEIGH FAIRLY THF 
RESPONSIBLENESS OF YOUR NEWS SOURCES 
AND THE CIRCUMSTANCES INVOLVFD? IF 
SO. THE RFD CROSS DESERVES AND FX- 
PECTS AN UNBIASED HEARING IN YOUR 
COLUMNS. 

HOWARD BONHAM 
VICE CHAIRMAN 
AMFRICAN RFD CROSS 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 


Newsweek, in its fourteen years of publi- 
cation, has run scores of stories on the Red 
Cross—all in outright support of a historically 
worthy organization. Had not Newsweek 

(Continued on Page §) 
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Standard Oil Company, 


New Jersey) reports... 


Some highlights from the Annual Report 
for 1946, which has just been issued 


The conduct ot business and the welfare of people in general are closely related here in 
the United States. That is why we publish the following summary of this company’s 
annual report to its 164,000 stockholders. Put as briefly as possible, here are the year’s 
developments in our work which are of the broadest public interest. 


EUGENE HOLMAN 
PRESIDENT 


FRANK W. ABRAMS Add 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
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THE WORLD'S NEED FOR Olt in the postwar period is NET EARNINGS accruing to the interest of Jersey jgINCRE 
developing even more rapidly than was expected. shareholders represent a return of 11.12‘% on @ worl 
Not only in the U. S. but world-wide, demand for average net worth, or 10.80% on total income of Worl 
oil products in 1946 was the largest in history, ex- | the Company and its affiliates. Such consolidated Jj tes i 
ceeding even the war years’ period. The pressure of — earnings for 1946 came to $6.50 per share of out- @ pac 
demand is being felt in all lines of the business. standing stock, a total of $177,610,000. Net income 1% n 
for the parent Company was $3.83 per share, a total U.S. 

of $104,770,000. Dividends of $3.00 per share were § "*flec 

paid by the Company during 1946. tionit 

hot o 

OF TOTAL MONEY TAKEN IN from all sources by the §egn 

AFFILIATES OF THE COMPANY are now operating prac- Company and its affiliates, 64% was paid out for Bijg 9, 
tically at maximum capacity—a situation prevailing crude oil, other materials and supplies, mainte- placi 


throughout the industry. Needed increases in output 
can be achieved only by enlarging every operation 
from well to market. In financing these activities, 
capital expenditure in 1946 reached the record fig- 
ure of $279,000,000. The budget for 1947 provides 
for further increases. Construction of needed new 
facilities is one of the industry’s major tasks for the 
immediate future. 


nance, direct taxes, and similar necessary expenses. 


36% REMAINED after these expenses. Of this re- 
mainder, 65% was paid to 115,000 employees, 13% 
went as dividends to the Company stockholders, 
16° was held for use in the business, and 6¢< was 
the amount applicable to minority ownership of 
subsidiary companies. 
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Copies of the full report are available on request. 
Address Room 1626, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 





INCREASED PRODUCTION AND SALES reflected the 
world’s growing need for oil and its products. 
World-wide production of crude oil by Jersey affii- 
ates increased 9.6“ over 1945. Working at or near 
tapacity, refineries of Jersey affiliates processed 
1% more oil than in 1945—producing 9°~ of total 
U. S. petroleum products. Sales by affiliates also 
reflected rising need for oil. With relaxation of ra- 
tioning, there has been increased use of oil products 
hot only in this country but also in most of the for- 
eign countries served by Jersey affiliates. 


19 OCEAN TANKERS were purchased in 1946, in re- 
placing tankers lost during the war. To promote 
greater safety at sea, three of our ships have now 
ben equipped with radar and two more are being 
80 equipped. 





RESEARCH WORK during the year moved ahead, de- 
veloping better and more versatile processes and 
products. Special attention was given to develop- 
ment of high octane gasolines to anticipate the re- 
guirements of coming higher compression automo- 
bile engines— giving greater power and increased 
miles per gallon. Semi-commercial conversion of 
both natural gas and coal into oil products has 
shown encouraging progress. 


GOOD LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS during the 


year continued the Company's long record of indus- 


trial peace. There was no domestic strike or work 
stoppage during the year. 88‘¢ of former employees 
discharged from the armed services have returned 
to work for the Company. In addition, 11,577 vet- 
erans were newly employed by the Company. More 
than 78‘« of eligible domestic employees partici- 
pated in the Group Insurance Program. Employees 
saved $17,615,000 in the Thrift Plan last year, to 
which their employers added $30,329,000. 





LOOKING AHEAD, it is clear that if men, through sci- 
ence and machines, are to drive persistently toward 
better living standards for all people, vast quanti- 
ties of oil must be found, brought to the surface, 
refined, and distributed to all parts of the world. 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) is increasing 
substantially its activities and investments abroad 
as well as in this country. These are practical dem- 
onstrations of our confidence that American enter- 
prise can hel,» meet the needs of people everywhere 
and thereby serve the cause of lasting peace. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 














Near Crisis at Oxford Paper Company 





by Tony Barlow 
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HEN the Oxford plant was 

built at the turn of the 
century, the site chosen was 
Rumford, Maine, not far from the 
famous Rangely Lakes. Here, at 
the meeting of two rivers, the 
water supply was big enough to 
take care of future needs for both 
power and papermaking. 


Not only does papermaking re- 
quire millions of gallons of water, 
but this water must be filtered. 
Our filtering plant at Rumford 
handles 40,000,000 gallons a day. 
That’s enough water to supply a 
city about the size of Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


Papermaking also needs vast re- 
serves of the nght kind of wood. 





DESPERATE SEARCH! A POSSE IS ORGANIZED 

TO FIND THE ONE GALLON OF WATER SHORT OF 
THE 40,000,000 GALLONS FILTERED: EVERY DAY 
FOR USE IN THE OXFORD PULP AND PAPER MILLS. 

















Here again the site of the Oxford 
plant was chosen with a shrewd 
eye to the future of a growing 
business. The mill draws on the 
vast timberlands of Maine, New 
Hampshire and nearby Canada. 


These are but two of the require- 
ments for making quality papers 
— examples of Oxford’s complete 
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facilities for every step from the 
wood to the finished paper. 


These resources, supplemented by 
endless research, help explain the 
high quality of Oxford printing 
papers. Next time, specify Oxford 
for the jobs that must be right. 
Sold by good paper merchants in 
the principal cities. 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label papers 
are: Polar Superfine Enamel, Maineflex Enamel Offset, 
Maineflex C1S Litho, Mainefold Enamel, White Seal 
Enamel, Engravatone Coated, Carfax English Finish, 
Super and Antique, Aquaset Offset and Duplex Label. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
in 48 Key Cities 
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Se WANTED trout that would give him a work- HE WANTED a world of his own. He found it. A HE WANTED golf on a championship course. 
fout. He got ’em. They’re waiting for you in horse and a few hours’ canter on the Sawdust Trail He got it at Jasper Park Lodge. It’s yours, too— 
“Jasper National Park. unfold new scenic wonders in Jasper National Park. plus unforgettable scenery. 
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/7SHE WANTED to loaf, to dream and enjoy in SHE WANTED camera shots..She got them. And SHE WANTED informality — the chummy groups 


: - own way the scenic glories of the Canadian you'll get them at Jasper — mountains, glaciers, on the deck of the pool — dinners — dancing. 
| okies. She did. You can, too, in Jasper. wild life, flowers: — new friends. too! Yours on a Canadian Rockies Rail Trail Tour. 
E 


Rail Trail travel is a vacation in itself on Canadian National’s 
Continental Limited. Write or call now for full information on 
Rail Trail vacations in Jasper Park or any of Canada’s unlimited 
vacationlands. No passport needed. Canadian National Railways 
Offices in the U. S. — Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Portland. Me., San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, 
Washington, D.C... .. In Canada, 360 McGill Street, Montreal. 


THE RAILWAY TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


© 1947, CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 











Love Gort 
On aT BUFFALO 


by Gordon Kay 


HE MOMENT She sank 

into the seat beside 

him in the crowded 
Club car Jackson’s heart 
skipped a beat. 

As the miles flew by, 
jeweled bits of information 
fell from her lips ... she 
was an artist... she had 
been visiting her father in 
Buffalo. Yes, she was on 
her way back to her home in New York. 

“One girl in a million,” thought Jack- 
son, remembering Manhattan’s vastness. 
He hoped she wasn’t married. When 
she confessed she wasn’t, he sighed with 
relief. 

“Not even engaged!” she laughed. 
“Not even ‘going steady’ with anyone.” 

As the train sped Eastward, Jackson 
found himself completely fascinated. He 
had always scoffed at the idea of love at 
first sight, but that was exactly what was 
happening to him! He felt that into his 
life had surged a new and wonderful 
force that he must cling to forever. 

As he babbled on about himself, she 
drew back sharply now and then, with 
an air of annoyance as though she were 
bored. Perhaps he was too eager or was 
talking too much, Nevertheless, when 
he suggested dinner, she accepted and 
excused herself to freshen up. 

“Over two hours with her before we 
reach New York,” he thought happily 
as the train began to pull into Albany. 

But a telegram poured ice-water on 
that little dream. The message read: 

“Peterson flying Rio tomorrow. Stop 
off Albany today and contact him.” 

Stewart. 

He silently cursed his luck. There was 
no way out; Peterson was too important. 
Crumpling the telegram in his hand, he 
scrambled for his things. There were 
only seconds to act. 

Suddenly it flashed on him that he 
had learned neither the name nor ad- 


dress of this lovely girl who had swept 
him off his feet. Desperately he hurried 
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through the aisles looking for her... 
in vain. 

At last, as he raced along the plat- 
form, he had a glimpse of her thru the 
window, headed for the observation car. 
And there he caught up with her. 


“Darling!” he blurted... then checked 
himself. ““Your name! Your address! 
Your telephone number! You can’t go 
out of my life like this!’ 


As the train started to move, she 
hastily plucked a card from her hand- 
bag, scribbled upon it, and, smiling 
quizzically, handed it to him. His eyes 
followed her figure in the twilight as 
long as they could, then looked down 
at the card, It read: 


Mary Jones 
New York City 
‘ + 


Jackson never knew why she banished 
him so adroitly—and so completely— 
from her life. One could scarcely blame 
her. After all, there are few things more 
offensive than halitosis (unpleasant 
breath). Regardless of your other good 
points, it can stamp you as a person to 
be avoided. 


Isn’t it foolish to run such risks when 
Listerine Antiseptic is such a delightful 
precaution? Almost instantly Listerine 
Antiseptic makes the breath much 
fresher, less likely to offend. Never, 
never, Omit it. 

While some cases of halitosis are of sys- 
temic Origin, most cases, say some authori- 
ties, are due to the bacterial fermentation 
of tiny food particles clinging to mouth 
surfaces. Listerine Antiseptic quickly halts 


such fermentation, then overcomes the odors 
fermentation causes. 









LETTERS 














(Continued from Page 2) 

factually recorded the Texas City criticism, 
together with the official Red Cross defense, 
its editors believe they would have failed in 
their objective of reporting the news. 


@... During the rough days in the 
Solomon-Bougainville area the first thing we 
saw after a landing was always a Salvation 
Army tent, dishing out food and anything 
they had. The Red Cross was always way 
behind if they arrived at all, yet for publicity 
purposes, it was always the Red Cross, with 
their fine press agents... 


KEN HILDEBRANDT 
Berkeley, Calif. 
P. S. Will the Red Cross let you print this? 


@... You deserve a round of applause for 
the truly representative picture of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross . . . As a veteran of World 
War 2 and having been hospitalized for 
fourteen months in the states, I had ample 
opportunity to see the Red Cross first hand 
. . . Within their ranks a few are sincere, 
but these are in the minority . . . On the 
other hand, my hat is off to those unsung 
hardworkers the public hears little about— 
the Salvation Army... 


Rosert B. McKELvey 
Lakewood, Ohio 


@... For the millions of dollars solicited 
during the war the Red Cross gave in return 
only a disgustingly small token of assistance 
to the GI’s . . . How many people know 
that we GI’s had to pay for all the cookies, 
cake, and “ice cream” served at the Red 
Cross clubs overseas? .. . 

At all the Air Corps social functions, large 
or small, the Red Cross men and women 
were in there pitching, with the generals 
and the colonels, wearing the same uniforms 
as the high officers, driving the same fine 
cars, eating the same fine food, and drinking 
the same fine liquor. That’s where the Red 
Cross shone . . .’ 


Wo. B. Grisvarp 

Seattle, Wash. 
Wrong Way’s Robin 

The letter by W. Charles in the April 28 
issue referring to the trip to Florida by 
Cimillo in the bus he “borrowed” might 
lead people to believe that my trip also was 
made in a conveyance belonging to someone 
else, whereas actually the biggest difference 
in the two trips is that the Curtiss Robin 











Right way: The plane was his own 
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YOUR NEIGHBORS AGREE... 


There are many measures of the Lincoln’s worth. Its smooth, sure style 
and quiet power. The luxury of rich spaciousness. The tastefulness 
with which all detail is fashioned. And the esteem that accompanies 


Lincoln ownership. See the 1947 Lincoln. You will recognize ... and your 


neighbors will agree ... here is the really fine car of the fine car field. 
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When available, white sidewall tires at extra cost, 


DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Test your word knowledge 


and Printing 























Ardent modernists 
aver that some of 
today's designs will 
be collector's items 


tomorrow, 


2. Widow 


4. Pr 


L) Broken type character 
L) Underrun of paper 
L) Short last line of a paragraph 





inting Solids 


C] Over-inked areas in a form 
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1. Brightness 
L) Incisive character of type 
CL) Paper quality measured by whiteness 
C) Sharpness of outline in engraving 
| 
i 
3. Highlight Halftone 
CL) Ben Day 
C) Black halftone from color copy 
CJ Halftone with no screen in the highlights 





ANSWERS 


Brightness is that quality in 

printing paper measured by its 
reflectance under certain standard- 
ized conditions. Printers and buvers 
of printing who have long preferred 
Trufect* for brightness find  spar- 
kling new beauty and quality in the 
new 1947 Trufect. 


Widow is a short last line in a 

paragraph. And just as an avoid- 
ance of widows is one mark of a good 
advertising piece. so printing on 
Levelcoat papers is another. 


3 Highlight Halftone is a half- 
tone with the screen dropped 
entirely out of the highlights for 
contrast. For clean halftone repro- 
duction. print with Leveleoat. 


4 Printing Solids are portions of 

plates used in printing solid col- 
ors. Even large solids print velvety 
smooth on new 1947 Kimfect*— a 
companion grade to Trufect. Com- 
bining dependable printability with 
economy, new Kimfect is a high 
quality paper for volume production. 


C) Type larger than 72-point 
(J Portions of plates for printing solid colors 


a 
— ¢» 
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Cs PRINTING PAPERS 


For more effective printing, 
Specify the new fully-coated 
Trufect and Kimfect. With 
a@ whiter brighter surface, 
greater ink receptivity, they 
add a rich quality to fine 
printed pieces 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN —— *:eaoewanx 
1872 —SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF FINE PAPER MAKING —1947 









Kimberly 
Clark 
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tay 19, 1947 


an 


plane that took me to Dublin was my own, 
) Otherwise I agree with Mr, Charles's letter 
that Americans do have a wholesome, hu- 
) porous viewpoint of life, such as even an 
frishman could be proud of, 





Dovetas Corrican 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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British Butts 


Did NewswWEEK commit a faux pas in the 
April 28 edition? Under Foreign Affairs it is 
mentioned that British at home have quit 
gnoking. The cover photograph shows the 
king presumably filling a pipe. Could it have 
something other than tobacco in it-hmmmm? 


Paut Lanpwenr 
Arcata, Calif, 


Newsweek said that many—not all—Brit- 
ons have stopped smoking. Some of the 
others are solving the tobacco shortage like 
this correspondent to The Economist (May 
3), who gets more smokes by cutting ciga- 
rettes in half: 
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in two halves is 
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Inches 
The net gain from smoking our cigarett: 
¥ thus equal t©:  GgHF—CDGF) = AEGH—CBHF, 
d Fett eon if AEGH is greater than CBHF. 
pnd will, course, 
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lg we can expect 4 cigarertes 
commoditics in joint demand. 





If you’d like to start lucky on your next outing, 
give your luck a lift 
by using Quaker State Motor Oil. You see, 
Quaker State is expertly refined 
from pure Pennsylvania grade crude oil. 
For almost half a century, 


AEGH, the smaller cme, 
If this new method is adopted, 
and pins will become 




















The London Economist 


Madame Flagstad 


I am sure I am only one of’ many who 
feel a sense of gratitude to your magazine 
for publishing that splendid article on Kirsten 
Flagstad in the April 28 issue. That gallant 
lady needs and deserves every bit of help 
that intelligent people can give her. 

If it is any satisfaction to you, I know of 
at least twenty more copies of NEWSWEEK 
that were bought because of it than other- 
wise might have been. 





it has been progressively improved. 
Today, money can’t buy more reliable protection 
for your motor—or your peace of mind. 
So next time you see 





this familiar green-and-white sign, 


Mrs. ADELAIDE Orr stop—and go lucky! 
Nutley, N. J. 


€ Kirsten Flagstad is not what she says she 


is and I agree with what Walter Winchell é 
said about her. & 
Ernest Licut 
Los Angeles, Calif. Yow Car when, 


€ Bravo to your fine magazine on the ex- d 

cellent article on Mme. Flagstad . . . % 

Mme. Flagstad has been subjected to some 

hasty and un-American demonstrations since e 

her return to the United States—all because e 
she wanted to be with her husband and : 

amily in Norway. Since when is a person 
condemned for wanting to be with her loved 


° 
ones? . . . Mme. Flagstad has much to offer QUAKER STATE OL REFINING CORP., O'L CiTY, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
(Continued on Page 16) Member vxnnsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 











*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 
©1947, T. 1. N. Co. 


More Fish.:.more Fight...more Fun 
...when ‘‘Your Unseen Friend’ goes along 


It could happen to you... 
Let’s say you’re after a big lake trout. 


He lives down deep ... where it’s easy 
to snag and break your line trying to troll 
your lure past his nose. 


But one day you try something new. 
You take along Your Unseen Friend, 
Nickel. And you finally reel in your prize 
catch ... twisting and struggling ... on 
your Monel* trolling line. 


Why Monel? 


Because Your Unseen Friend, Nickel, 
helps make thin, flexible Monel line 
strong enough to bring the big ones to 
net. Heavy enough to sink your lure down 
where they hide. Supple and live enough 
to let you feel the strike, and play your 
fish. And rust- and rotproof, so you don’t 
have to dry your line. 


Naturally, Nickel alloys like Monel and 
“Z”* Nickel are just right, too, for leaders, 





swivels ...in fact, for everything from 
reels to hooks. 


Just one more way Nickel helps manu- 
facturers bring you better things. From 
tiny radio tubes to great oil well drills, 
Nickel is Your Unseen Friend. 


It’s “Unseen” because you seldom see it 
in its pure state, as it is usually combined 
with other metals. It’s your “Friend” be- 
cause it serves you long and well. 

* % * 
Send for your free copy of “How Metals Help 
the Angler,” containing a list of tackle manu- 
facturers. Address Dept. 20. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5,N.Y. 


Nicke 


...Your Unseen Friend 
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You're richer than you think... 


in houschold possessions. 
They grow on you. 


They mount up on vou in valuc 


weck by week, year by year. 


Have vou recently... or ever... 
taken a pad and pencil and added 
up the value of your furniture and 
dothes and other things tn) vour 


home—room by room, closct bs Clos- 


et—shelf by shelf? 


Do it, and vow ll get the shock of 


your life. It’s usually staggering! 


All of us who have house. on 


apartments accumulate these things 


he em UP aAND*F ALL NER! . 


slowly—but we can lose them all 


mighty fast in a fire. 


How much would it cost you to 
replace everything in your home— 
and start all over from scratch right 


now? 


PROTECTION IS DIRT CHEAP 


Fire insurance on houschold pos- 
sessions costs so little that we are 
foolish to go on as ludicrously un- 
derinsured as most of us are. You 
read about plenty of fires these days. 
You, too, can have a pip of a fire 


any minute. 


So make a list today of all your 








houschold possessions and call your 
America Fore agent or broker and 
get covered quickly —and adequate- 
ly. Keep the list at the office or some- 


where clse—not at home. 


America Fore is a big 


e, strong 
group of big, strong insurance com- 
panics who write fire, automobile. 
accident, liability, property damage 
insurance. bonds, etc.— practically 
everything but life insurance. Thou- 
sands of their agents or brokers all 
over America can place your insur- 


ance with these companies. Let one 


of these local America Fore men do 


your insurance worrying for you. 











HILTON 
HOSPITALITY 


FROM 





Travelers who know the importance of true hospitality appreciate the 
comfort, convenience and friendliness of these fifteen fine Hilton 
Hotels. Although individually different in character and tradition, all 
hotels under Hilton leadership are alike in quality and perfection. 


Gillon 


C. N. HILTON, eeesioent 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES « THE STEVENS HOTEL ¢ CHICAGO 5S, ILLINOIS 
© 
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An ATCO specialist said to me, 
“Turn Fixed Overhead Into Fixed Profit!’ Six 
words I didn’t quite understand then. But I do 
now—since they’ve made us $11,200.00 richer— 
and ended for our company costly material han- 
dling by hand. 
q It showed me the way to save money on material 
4 handling that anyone can put to work. I did, with 
two Automatic Electric Tracks. They lift, move and 
stack raw materials or finished products ceiling 
high. One man at their simple controls does the 
work of three men. He does it easier, better, in less 
time—electrically, automatically! 

Expensive medical supplies, which we make, now 
go through our plant with product damage loss 
practically zero. Five to six hundred pound bales of 
cotton, heavy rolls of gauze and bags of starch all 

, become featherlight when moved and lifted with 
these miracies of electric power. 


We've earned a return of 140% on our small 





_ Be sure to see 


\ ne new film 
PAY LOADS... PAV OFF 








1 OUR POCKETS / 












They may be the 


YOUR 
business needs 


initial outlay—a trifling sum to exchange for the 
$11,200.00 savings we already have pocketed. 
The trucks are paid for—and every day from now 
on, the money they save is clear profit. 

We get many extra bonuses of performance too. 
Like ae heavy machinery around the plant, 
towing trailer trucks, doubling our turnover of 
material and finished product. 

Let an ATCO Specialist show you what can hap- 
pen to your handling costs when you put Automatic 
Electric Trucks to work for you. I did—and you see 
what happened. You can—and it’s reasonable you'll 
earn similar savings! Mail coupon. 











TT 
| Automatic Transportation COmpany 
| DIV. OF THE YALE & TOWNE MPG CO 

63 West 87th Street, Dept. E7, Chicago 20, Ill. 
| ( ) Send information on Automatic Electric Trucks. 
| ( ) Have an ATCO Specialist make free survey of my materials 
1 
i] 
| 


handling costs. 


( ) Schedule me for an early showing of ATCO’s new movie, “Pay 


Loads Pay Off. 


Company Name......eeeeee0s <> Piteaheinceresanens ccccvececcoes 
Gs ocd wage ndn4485e0% ed aS ere Position..ccccscceces 
Street Address....ce.e+0+0 XS Pa deliickes cadd dadlkdiceage enbabheadees 


City. oe eee rere eee e ee Raw Righdedcauce Zone..... States..cccvceee 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS TRANSPORTERS, masa SKYLIFT ELECTRIC TRUCKS 
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IT HAPPENS WITHIN 








* 


Within two seconds, the Earth travels 37 miles 


on its orbit around the Sun, moving at the 
astonishing speed of 66,600 m.p.h. 


‘ x 
besisisis PHS AI waa 


And as this glass-of-water test proves, within 
two seconds after you take Bayer Aspirin, it’s 
actually ready to go to work, to bring you 


FAST PAIN RELIEF 





When an ordinary headache is making 
you miserable, take Bayer Aspirin for 
fast relief. As you can see by dropping 
a Bayer tablet in a glass of water, it 
starts to go to work almost instantly. 
And the reason is that we take three 
important manufacturing steps — not 
just one! 

What’s more, Bayer Aspirin’s single 
active ingredient is so remarkably 
effective doctors regularly prescribe it 
for pain relief... and is so wonderfully 
gentle to the system they have mothers 
give it even to small children. So when 
you buy, always ask for genuine 


BAYER ASPIRIN 
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(Continued from Page 11) 

us in the music world. Let us not let col- 
umnists taunt us into turning away real 
musical genius. 


Mrs. H. W. BLANKLEY 
New York City 


Death Rates 

There have been in the public press many 
statements concerning the excessive hazards 
involved to the miners in bituminous coal 
mines. However, I have seen no compari- 
sons with the hazards to which we all are 
commonly exposed. I therefore decided to 
make a comparison between the hazards of 
a coal miner and that of a person riding in 
an automobile. I was surprised to find that 
they are practically identical. 

. The Bureau of Mines states that the 
death rate from accident in bituminous coal 
mines is 1.3 for each million hours’ work by 
a coal miner. The following computation 
shows that the death rate for people riding 
in automobiles is approximately 1 per mil- 
lion hours’ riding: 

Average mileage per car per year 8,500 


Average speed (m/hr) 30 
Average hours a car is run per year 300 
Average number of riders 2 


Number of autos licensed 25,000,000 
Total hours per year riders 
spend in automobiles 
(300 x 2x 25,000,000 ) 15,000,000,000 
Number of deaths to riders 
per year 15,000 
Deaths per million hours riding 1 
The statistics on airplane travel give about 
8.2 deaths per million hours, whereas for 
ot el by train the rate is only 0.1 per million 
hours, and for bus travel considerably less 


than for train travel because the speed is 


1688 26 
Harvey L. Curtis 


Physicist, Retired 
National Bureau of Standards 


Chevy Chase, Md. 
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Sad Sack Sings 


I note with considerable interest the article 
“Do Unto Others” in the April 14 issue of 
NEWSWEEK, in which you pay tribute to 
volunteer groups of men and women who 
have not forgotten our disabled veterans . . . 

B’nai Brith, America’s oldest and largest 
Jewish service organization . . . has carried 
forward a nationally directed Post War Serv- 








The Sack: His songs and parodies cheer 


ice program since V-J Day for the disabled 
veterans in hospitals, for the men and women 
still in service, and for those who have re- 
turned home... 

B’nai B’rith’s “Singing Sad Sack” recently 
traveled 15,000 miles in a remodeled jeep 
and entertained 100,000 disabled veterans in 
100 hospitals in 32 states from New York 
to California . 

A. B. KAPPLIN 
Director 

National Post War Service 

Bnai B'rith 

Washington, D.C. 


oo 


‘Color Added 


Re your statement (NEWSWEEK, April 14) 
about the difference between the Spanish 
spoken by Puerto Ricans and the Spanish 
spoken by Mexicans. . . 

The only difference consists in slang words 
that have been adopted by every South 
American nation just as the popular expres- 
sions that are used in the United States and 
which make the English here more color- 
_ ae 

The difference between the sey they 
speak in Castile and the way we speak in 
Puerto Rico is less than the difference be- 
tween the way they speak in London and 
the way they speak in the United States. Not 
to mention any specific place like Brooklyr 
or Texas... Ss 

RoBerto G, Fayarpo 

Washington, D.C. 
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First choice 


First choice for all-out truck satisfaction is a truck 
that fits the job. It’s a —_ Rated” truck . 
built by Dodge. 


Such a truck will give you the finest performance 
you've ever known. You'll save with maximum 
economy of operation. Your truck will last longer. 


For convincing proof, see your _— dealer. 
Verify these facts: 


Fact 1—Each Dodge “Job-Rated” truck (175 basic 
chassis models) is designed and built to fit a specific 
hauling or delivery job. There’s one to fit your job. 


Fact 2—To insure performance with economy your 
Dodge truck will have “Job-Rated” power . . . 
the right one of seven great Dodge truck engines. 


Fact 3—For safety, and for long brake life, your 
\sodge truck will have ‘“Job-Rated” brakes. 





Fact 4—For lasting dependability your Dodge 
truck will have a ‘“‘Job-Rated’”’ frame, transmission 
and clutch. Axles, gear ratios, springs and tires 
will be “‘Job-Rated.”’ All will fit your job. 


Join the ever-increasing number of truck users 
whose first choice is a Dodge “‘Job-Rated” truck. See 
your Dodge dealer now for the truck that fits 
your job... a Dodge “Job-Rated” truck. 


DODGE DIVISION or CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Kamo ONLY saaneiaaal BUILDS winged TRUCKS 
——— 75 BAS H S710 HI f U | 
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DODGE "TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 











The Horse who Lived the Life of Reilly! 
by Mr. Friendly & 


One day, Mr. Reilly, President of Reilly, Inc., decided to change places with his 
horse, Walter. “No worries,” he said, “about industrial accidents, lawsuits, 
low production . . . nothin’ to do all day but eat, sleep and gallop!” 


Well . .. Walter, who was sick of hay . . . simply leaped at the chance! 





Time passed .. . and Walter became neurotic. He started biting his hoofs... 
he kicked the production manager whenever he saw him. 


But because he had horse sense . . . he called in Mr. Friendly, the American Mutual man. 






Mr. Friendly immediately suggested American Mutual’s Famous I. E. LOSS CONTROL*. 


“It’s cut down accidents (as much as 80% in one case)” he said. “It’s upped production, too... 
It’s based on 60 years’ experience . . . the biggest extra in insurance.” 
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Well, Walter signed up (with a pen that 
wrote under horses) ... 
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And sure enough 





accidents 
decreased, production 
hummed, and the workers all 
agreed, the best kind of boss 
was a hoss! 







# 


Poor Mr. Reilly! ... He hates oats and hay ... And 
he says it’s no fun at all, trotting around with 
Walter on his back! 


*Moral: Horse sense helps .. Like grabbing the 

opportunitv to save up to 20% on premiums . . . Like 
sending for information on American Mutual’s 1. E. LOSS 
CONTROL*. Write American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company, Devt A-69. 142 Berkeley Street 
Boston 16, Massachusetts. 











Your helping hand 


when trouble comes! 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


the first American liability insurance company 


COPR. 1947, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


* Accident prevention based on principles 
of industrial engineering. 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What’s to Be Expected 


in Tomorrow $s 





Capital Straws 


State, War, and Navy officials want 
Truman to tour Latin America this sum- 


mer. However, Democratic Headquar- 


ters, uneasy lest this interfere with plans 
for the President’s tour of Western states, 
warns: “Latins don’t vote in American 
elections” . . . The American Legion is 
putting on an effective behind-the-scenes 
campaign to make Selective Service Di- 
rector Hershey the next head of the Vet- 
erans Administration. However, Hershey 
has strenuous opposition from Bradley 
people now within the VA . . . Leaders 
see little hope for action on the St. 
Lawrence Seaway bill before 1948 be- 
cause of the volume of must foreign- 
affairs legislation facing Congress. Canada 
has been advised, however, that the new 
self-liquidating features of the project 
make the long-run outlook favorable . . . 
Republicans in Congress are expected to 
favor extension of the life of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. 


Homesick Republicans 


One reason the Republican leadership 
wants to adjourn Congress: by July is to 
get the members back home to see what’s 
behind the GOP’s waning popularity. A 
GOP insider states it bluntly: “The 
longer we stay here the worse we seem to 
look in comparison with Truman.” The 
leaders know that after adjournment the 
spotlight will turn toward the ‘White 
House and the President is likely to be 
blamed for everything that happens. Also, 
they fear that the GOP membership might 
break loose from its leadership and take 
legislative action that would plague the 
party in the next Presidential campaign. 


Political Notes 


Anti-Stassenite Republicans are saying 
that they have nothing to fear from the 
Minnesota ex-governor. They claim that 
their experience with the 1940 Willkie 
boom taught them how to combat the 
Stassen-type campaign . . . Senator 
Bricker of Ohio has about decided not to 
withdraw formally from the GOP Presi- 
dential race in favor of his colleague, 
Senator Taft. Bricker, eager to retain sup- 
port for the Vice Presidency in the event 
Dewey gets the Pfesidential nomination, 
doesn’t want to close the door on his 


candidacy . . . Chief Justice Vinson has 
discreetly let it be known that he hopes 
his name and the names of other Supreme 
Court justices will be kept out of political 
speculation. Even so, there’s talk of both 
Vinson and Douglas as possible Truman 
running mates. 


Wallace, the Democrat 

Despite Henry Wallace’s carping at 
the Truman foreign policy and his hints 
of third-party activity, Democratic head- 
quarters expects him to be on the Truman 
bandwagon next year. Party liberals tell 
Democratic Director Gael Sullivan that 
Wallace, whatever his vagaries on policy, 
remains a_ political realist who knows 
that in 25 states red tape in election laws 
would admit no third-party slate in 1948 
at this late date. They see in Wallace’s 
own public estimate of a peak third-party 
vote of 10% a tip-off that he will stay in 
the fold. 


Veto Power Revision 


Watch for agitation on Capitol Hill for 
a constitutional amendment to give the 
President power to veto parts of legisla- 
tion without killing the entire measure if 
he follows predictions and vetoes the 
labor and tax bills. Chief Congressional 
sponsor of the proposal is GOP Senator 
Vandenberg, who has regularly supported 
an amendment to give the President the 
right to pick and choose, rejecting some 
provisions of legislation in a bill without 
disturbing enactment of others. 


Generals’ Second Thought 


The AAF’s practice B-29 “bombing at- 
tack” on New York and other East Coast 
cities was originally planned as a surprise. 
A few top generals who consider the pub- 
lic apathetic toward air power believed 
this stunt maneuver would have a bene- 
ficial effect. However, on second thought 
it was decided to give advance warning 
of the practice raid when public-relations 
experts warned that the reaction of a sur- 
prised public at this time might boom- 
erang against the air forces. 

Trivia 

Even this GOP-controlled Congress 
fears a recurrence of the “Bundles-for- 
Congress” move that greeted the 1942 
bill to give retirement pay to members of 
Congress. The Senate Civil Service Com- 
mittee has specifically exempted congress- 
men from benefits in the current measure 
to provide payments to widows of Federal 
employes . . . The State Department’s 
foreign-service budget carries an item of 


$60 for “personnel for prisons.” The de- 
partment hasn’t maintained a_ prison 
abroad in years, but foreign-service of- 
ficials insist the item be kept alive .. . 
Donald Russell has his eye on a seat in 
Congress from South Carolina. He’s prac- 
ticing law again with James Byrnes, with 
whom he formerly served as Assistant 
Secretary of State. 


ited 


Trends Abroad 


Despite General MacArthur’s formal 
denial that he had discussed plans for 
using U. S. power to defend Japan against 
attack by a future aggressor, such a com- 
mitment is very much in the forefront of 
the thinking in high occupation quarters 

. Japanese closely connected with Hiro- 
hito are carefully studying the British 
monarchy as a model for the emperor's 
future position under the new constitution 
. . . Britain has informed U. S. officials 
that it is not prepared to join in any action 
against Dictator Franco at this time be- 
cause of Britain’s dependence on Spanish 
products such as pyrites, olive oil, and 
fruit. 





French Loan Complaint 


French negotiators of the $250,000,000 
International Bank loan privately com- 
plain that the conditions of the loan, such 
as disclosure of dollar balances and re- 
strictions on outside loans, were such as 
are usually applied to “banana republics 
and not to first-class powers like France.” 
World Bank officials retort that had it not 
been for this French attitude the loan to 
France would have been processed much 
earlier. Incidentally, Denmark, Chile, 
Poland, and the Netherlands are next in 
line for World Bank loans. 


Jap Reparations Muddle 


Insiders expect a powerful effort to 
iron out the Japanese reparations mud- 
dle in the immediate future. The U. S. 
may oppose the removal of any repara- 
tions at all since the economic situation 
is now approaching a crisis and surveys 
so far show Japanese industrial equip- 
ment in even worse shape than had been 
anticipated. 


Turkish Cheek 


It can now be revealed that prior to 
the passage of the Greek-Turkish aid bill 
the Turkish Government insisted that its 
program, which is designed mainly to 
modernize the Turkish army, should be 
administered solely by Turkish officials 
without interference from American au- 
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thorities. The State Department, con- 
siderably annoyed by the attitude, re- 
torted that the Turks’ can always refuse 
the aid if they find the conditions im- 
posed by Congress unacceptable. Inci- 
dentally, no special U.S. administrator 
will be appointed for Turkey. Ambas- 
sador Edwin Wilson is scheduled to take 
charge of the small group of U.S. 
advisers who will be sent there. 


Embarrassing Gift 


If the recommendation of Ambassador 
Douglas is followed, Winfield House, the 
huge Regent’s Park residence Barbara 
Hutton presented to the U.S. Govern- 
ment for the American Embassy, will be 
given to London for use as a wounded 
soldiers’ rehabilitation center. The man- 
sion easily could accommodate at least 
100 disabled men; Barbara’s bedroom 
alone could be made into a dormitory for 
twenty. The ambassador has been most 
anxious to avoid_living at Winfield House 
—because of the personal problems in- 
volved tin keeping up such a place and 
because he feels it would be bad taste to 
live so grandiosely in these times. 


Foreign Notes 


Tokyo rumor runs to the effect that the 
Catholics hope to convert Hirohito as the 
culmination of an extensive and success- 
ful missionary campaign now being con- 
ducted all over Japan . . . Norway, which 
because of inadequate training facilities 
at home sent 450 students to study medi- 
cine, dentistry, and engineering in the 
U. S., now finds that its plans have mis- 
carried. Most of the students find life in 
the U. S. so attractive that they refuse to 
return after completing their studies . . . 
High diplomatic sources in Washington 
expect Communist parties all over the 
world to adopt notably more aggressive 
tactics during the next few months. These 
sources anticipate especially vigorous ac- 
tivities in France and Italy . . . British 
Treasury officials are trying to work out 
definite measures to enable Canadian im- 
porters to get more British goods. They're 
concerned because some 45% of British 
imports come from the Western Hemi- 
sphere but only 15% of exports go there. 





Britain’s Sterling Strategy 


B-itish financial strategy is becoming 
apparent as the date approaches when 
Britain must make all sterling receipts 
from current transactions freely converti- 
ble and work out arrangements to clear 
up outstanding sterling balances. Under 
the terms of the U.S. loan the date is 
July 15. It can be stated on best au- 
thority that there has been no discussion 
with the U.S. looking either toward re- 
vision of the loan or a new loan. Instead, 
Britain will endeavor (1) to persuade 
sterling bloc countries not to demand 
full convertibility on current transactions 
and (2) arrange small yearly token pay- 
ments to sterling creditors, such as India 


and Egypt, while demanding that the 
debt totals be scaled down on the ground 
that they were incurred in the defense of 
those countries. Outstanding sterling bal- 
ances total about 23,500,000,000 ($14,- 
000,000,000) . 


Phone Union Split-Up 


Shattered by its strike failures, the 
loosely organized, unaffiliated National 
Federation of Telephone Workers faces 
growing membership splits. Disgruntled 
strikers will seek to depose NFTW presi- 
dent Joseph A. Beirne at a June conven- 
tion, when the NFTW is scheduled to. 
dissolve into a new independent organiza- 
tion, the Communication Workers of 
America. There are growing signs that 
many sections of the NFTW will break off 
instead into the CIO’s Communist-line 
American Communications Association or 
the AFL’s old-line International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. 


Return of Lend-Lease Ships 


State Department officials have worked 
out a deal with the British on the 306 
vessels that country received under Lend- 
Lease. The British will buy 187 of the 
ships and return the remainder at a rate 
of ten a month starting July 1. The British 
have agreed to pay $72,397,000 for 106 
Liberties, 30 coal-burning Baltic coasters, 
and one troopship. 


Bobby-Soxer Special 


Willys-Overland is experimenting with 
a racy new car design for the teen-age 
and college market. It’s a low, under- 
slung, two-seat, four-passenger open 
model with red leather upholstery. It 
would be painted in bright colors like the 
Stutz Bearcat that was driven by. college 
boys of 25 years ago. 


Business Footnotes 


The ICC is expected to approve the 
Eastern railroads’ petition for a 10% pas- 
senger fare boost from present levels of 
2.2 cents a mile for coaches and 3.3 cents 
for first-class travel. It will be the second 
such increase since 1940 . . . CIO insiders 
give even money that tough, smart left- 
winger George F. Addes, secretary-treas- 
urer of the United Automobile Workers, 
will take over the presidency of the stra- 
tegic union from tough, smart right- 


winger Walter P. Reuther at its Novem- : 


ber convention... . Two-pants suits will 
be showing up soon in increasing num- 
bers in men’s wear shops . . . Don’t be sur- 
prised if sugar rationing is ended this 
summer. One of the reasons behind ac- 
cumulating supplies of sugar is that 
industrial users are holding down inven- 
tories. 


Radio Notes 





A radio series based on the Gallup 
poll is now in the audition stage . . . Ex- 
Sgt. Marion Hargrove is the author of a 
new daytime program on child care. His 


ces, 


wife is the commentator . . . Insiders 
aware of the intermittent personal feud- 
ing between Bob Hope and his sponsor, 
Charles Luckman, Lever Brothers presi- 
dent, are betting that another flare-up 
will end their long association . . . There 
are plans to revive Kaltenmeyer’s Kinder- 
garten, a network children’s comedy 
show. It was a wartime casualty because 
of its Germanic title . . . Garry Moore 
may be the next tenant of the Kraft Music 
Hall . . . Those who've heard Arthurs 
Place, a folksy summer replacement show 
featuring radio-producer-turned-actor Ar- 
thur Moore, say it has a good chance to 
continue into the winter season. 


Book Notes 
Frincetop University will use Frances 
Perkins s e Roosevelt I Knew” 


as 
required reading in its course on recent 
American history . . . Walter B. Pitkin 
(“Life Begins at Forty”) is writing a 
book titled “Want More and Get It,” 
billed as a business-career guide con- 
taining the kind of “realistic thinking” 
encouraged by the Army . . . With an 
eye to forthcoming Congressional debate 
on statehood for Hawaii, Doubleday is 
advancing the publication date of “Ha- 
waii: The 49th State,” a statement of the 
case by. Blake Clark . . . Licensed U.S. 


publishers soon will release pocket-sized ~ J 


translations of U.S. books in Germany 
to sell for one mark (80 cents). The 
first volume will be “Heroes Without 


Weapons,” an anthology of biographical 
sketches. 


Advice to Congress 


Representative Kefauver of Tennessee 
contends in a forthcoming book, “The 
Twentieth Century Congress,” that there 
is need for further modernization of Con- 
gress to keep pace with the times and 
meet the increasing work load. Among 
his novel suggestions is one to dress up 
and sell on newsstands the drab but in- 
valuable Congressional Record. He also 
proposes use of electrical voting ma- 
chines, especially in the House. Kefauver 
estimates that the present method of 
twice calling off the names of each of the 
House’s 435 members on roll calls wastes 
an entire legislative month ip each Con- 
gressional year. 


Miscellany 


Maurice Chevalier, now touring the 
U. S. in a one-man show, will make a pic- 
ture in Hollywood next winter . . . The 
play “Life With Father” will hang up an 
all-time*tecord for Broadway runs on 
June 14 when it passes the 3,182-per- 
formance figure set by “Tobacco Road” 
. . . The Foard Motor Co. will produce 
several short documentary films on Am- 
erican life for free exhibition in the U. S. 
and abroad. They'll contain no advertis- 
ing except good-will promotion . . . In 
preparation for a lecture tour Nicol 
Smith, wartime OSS" officer, is taking @ 
camera expedition to Kashmir, Jammu, 
and Tibet to record family customs. 
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ya q GOOD many Americans still haven’t grown 

A up. They still seem to think all they need do 
ng” @ is demand, and some Santa Claus will make their 
| wishes come true. 


He. ’ —They demand more pay for less work. It never 
the || seems to enter their heads that they can be paid 
only out of what they produce, that no one can long 
any be paid what he does not earn, that before you can 
4 stalk about this pay increase you have to be sure 
nical you’re earning the last one—earning it by efficient 
/ production, not just wanting it. 


—These same people demand privileges for them- 
The | selves without recognizing that privilege entails 


vastes 


Con- 





=f No, there is not a Santa Claus 


responsibility; they want the special privileges but 
they want you to carry the responsibility. 


—They demand power without obligations be- 
cause they are or think they are in the majority; 
they don’t realize that democracy is not so much 
the rule by the majority as it is the protection of 
the rights of minorities. 

Of course you can be paid only out of your own 
efficient production . . . of course privileges always 
and justly gravitate to the responsible . . . of course 
power without justice never did last long. 

No, there is not a Santa Claus. And even if past 
lavishness makes you think there is, remember 
that Christmas is now a long time gone. 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER. FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, MULTIPLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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The Periscope’s 


Washington 








Trouble is looming ror the Truman Doctrine. 


Congress will balk at spending sums the Administration con- 
siders necessary to stem Soviet-Communist expansion. 


Aid to Germany, Japan, and Korea will be voted before Con- 
gress adjourns. Minimum amounts asked for areas occupied by 
U.S. troops probably won’t be trimmed much. But additional 
financial support for the Truman Doctrine at this session 
is doubtful. 


More subsidies for Western Europe will be needed to head off 
economic and_ political chaos. The International Bank and 
Monetary Fund will help some, but foreign-policy experts 
foresee more direct aid from the U.S. as imperative within six 
to ten months. 


Needs may total $10,000,000,000. This is a tentative figure 
being used in inner-circle discussions. Firm estimates are im- 
possible, because much depends on economic and _ political 
developments in France, Italy, and other European countries, 
as well as in Britain. 


An end to piecemeal commitments wil] be demanded by Sen- 
ate Republican leaders. They want future loans or grants re- 
quested en bloc. 


Economy-isolationist groups in both houses provide obstacles 
to over-all programs, however. Dramatization of the Greek- 
Turkish crisis weakened these blocs temporarily, but did not 
rout them. 


The struggle over the Greek-Turkish program has not ended 
yet. The enabling act must be followed by an appropriations bill. 


Strings may be attached by the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee. Efforts will be made there to allocate fixed sums for specific 
purposes and to schedule payments to make certain that the 
$400,000,000 does not run out before mid-1948. 


P rospects for salvation of the Voice of America are looking 
up. State Department officials now are counting on restoration 
by the Senate of the slashed funds for its cultural and infor- 
mation program. 


A drastic shake-up in personnel will be demanded by Congress 
before it will restore the appropriations or enact new enabling 
legislation. Marshall will agree. He feels the program is too 
essential to U. S. foreign policy to risk extinction (for details 
see page 31). 


J 
Truman's second honeymoon is nearing the end. 


Surveys of national sentiment on labor legislation indicate the 
President will lose popularity whichever course he takes. 


A grass-roots check by the Democratic National Committee has 
confirmed top-drawer findings that farmers and businessmen 
want labor drastically curbed. It shows also that labor’s rank 
and file are more amenable than its leaders to moderate reforms. 


Democratic Headquarters will recommend that the President 
follow his conscience, then carry through with a fireside chat 


explaining his decision to whichever groups it alienates. A 
veto still appears probable. 


Senate Republican leaders are hopeful of overriding a tax-cut 
veto if the House accepts the slightly modified Senate bill. 


Republicans will gain politically, they believe, whether the bill 
is signed or vetoed. If there is no tax relief, they can blame 
Truman. If there is, they can take the credit. 


No additional tax legislation will get through Congress this 
session. Excise-tax relief in so-called “hardship” cases, such as 
electric fixtures, light bulbs, and communications, may get 
through the House, but will be bottled up in the Senate Finance 
Committee. 


Study of proposed general tax revision for 1948 by the House 
Ways and Means Committee will pay special attention to: 


Levies upon cooperatives to broaden the present busi- 
ness tax base. 


Adoption of some form of the community-property plan 
for all states. ; 


Abolition of the so-called double taxation of corporation 
profits, exempting stockholders from paying levies on 
corporation dividends. 


Congress will act soon to extend the 1% freeze on old-age- 
insurance payroll deductions. Sentiment is strong against per- 
mitting the automatic rise to 24%. 


Present scale of Federal payments to states for old-age as- 
sistance will be continued. Southern congressmen pressing for 
a variable-grant pension system to aid poorer states will be 
overridden by their Northern colleagues. 


Restoration of some of the House-slashed funds for the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration is expected in the Senate. Pressure 
will come from nearly 150 cities and municipalities to restore 
funds for Federal operation of air-traffic control towers. The 
communities contend they cannot cover the costs themselves. 


Extension of life for the RFC, though with greatly reduced 
lending powers, will be approved by Congress. The Republican 
leadership wants to keep the RFC as a standby against another 
depression. 


Legislation permitting risk-loan guarantees by the Federal Re- 
serve System will have hard going. Opponents feel the purpose 
behind such a bill is to destroy the RFC. 


Truman is still groping for an effective method of stimulating 
price cuts. His campaign thus far has produced meager results 
outside of soft-goods lines where supply has overtaken demand. 


Recession will be sharp, the Administration fears, unless manu- 
facturers and distributors cut prices before competition forces 
their hands. Forthcoming Commerce Department surveys will 
show a serious decline in the volume of retail sales, though 
higher prices are maintaining dollar totals. 
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Only Zenith has the Wavemagnet 
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TRANS-OCEANIC 
PORTABLE 


A masterpiece of smart lug- 
gage styling. Standard broad- 
cast plus 5 international 
short wave bands, with 
exclusive Wavemagnets for 
both standard and short 
wave. Specially treated for 
high humidity. Works on 
long-life battery pack (up to 
one year’s normal usage) and 
on AC or DC current. 
$114.40 less battery. Model 
8G005Y. 

(West Coast prices slightly higher) 


UNIVERSAL PORTABLE 


For standard broadcast reception 
with big-set power, tone richness. 
Works on long-life battery pack 
(up to one year’s normal usage) 
and on AC or DC current. $54.60 
less battery. Model 6G001Y. 

(West Coast prices slightly higher) 
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mark of distinguished quality in carbuilding. 
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The Roomette appeals to travelers who like a room of their 

own on a train at a popular price. The Roomette—and all 
adaptations of it—was first made possible when Pullman-Standard | 
designed the bed that fits into the wall. This was the secret 

of doubling the usefulness of space, so that room size 

could be reduced without sacrificing comfort or convenience. Full-length bed, ready for instant use, 


Roomettes, as designed by Pullman-Standard, have is concealed in wail panel. When pag 
? turn the release catch, it lowers easily 


every facility for restful travel; yet they are economical. and locks into position. The Roomette 


Today, because of the demand, more Roomettes are is patented—a product of Pullman- 
Ke : . = 3 Standard, Sleeping Car Headquarters. 
provided in the sleeping cars Pullman-Standard is atin 


building than any other type of accommodation. 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Chicago, Hlinvis. Offices in six cities from coast to coast. Manufacturing plants at six strategic points 


Pw LELMAARN- STAN DAR Dp ..- World’s largest builders of streamlined railroad cats 
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POLICY: Aye for the Truman Doctrine 


Had Rip Van Winkle popped up in the 
jammed House galleries in the Capitol 
last week, he would have thought the 
issue under debate was war with Russia. 
He would have heard: Chet Holifield, 
California Democrat, branding the pend- 
ing legislation as “an undeclared declara- 
tion of war”... George H. Bender, Ohio 
Republican, shrieking: “The sons and 
daughters of America will die on the 
battlefields of Asia and Europe to carry 
out this policy” . . . Harold “Knutson, 
Minnesota Republican, warning against 
“the first step in our march toward World 
War III” . . . James P. Richards, South 
Carolina Democrat, countering: “We have 
got to stop Russia now or fight her later” 
. . . Chester Merrow, New Hampshire 
Republican, invoking Patrick Henry: “If 
Russia thinks this is a declaration. of war, 
let her make the most of it.” 

“Not since the days of Genghis Khan, 
Alexander the Great, Attila the Hun, and 
Adolf Hitler,” shouted Donald L. Jackson, 
California Republican, “has the world 
seen such an aggressive, conquering, 
ever-expanding force as now confronts 
mankind in the form of Soviet Russia.” 
To any who disbelieved him, Jackson 
suggested: “Only look at the map .. . It 
is rapidly being divided into zones.” 

What occasioned the most tempestuous 
debate yet heard in the 80th Congress 
was the Senate-approved bill to allot 
$400,000,000 for economic and military 
aid to Greece and Turkey and thus ratify 
the Truman Doctrine of containing Com- 
munist Russia. It split party lines wide 
open. The majority leadership, taking no 
official stand, left each Republican’s vote 
to his own conscience. The minority 
leadership. although going down the line 
for the President, couldn’t control its 
leftist faction. Hardly a congressman was 
happy, whichever side he took. Typical 
cloakroom comment: “I wish to God I 
knew how to vote.” 


Key to the Future: Recognizing 
such widespread misgivings, Charles A. 
Eaton of New Jersey, the 79-year-old 
Baptist minister who heads the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, led off debate 
on Tuesday, May 6, by admitting how 
“fundamental and far-reaching” was the 
issue. But he argued: 

“No amount of wishful thinking or 
mawkish sentimentality can disguise the 
grim facts of the Communistic march 
toward world domination . . . The su- 
preme issue . . . is simply this: Is the 


world civilization now in process of crea- 
tion to be a civilization of freedom or 
slavery? Does Americanism or Commu- 
nism hold the key to the future of man- 


kind? There stands the challenge which * 


we must meet. And we must meet it 
here and now.” 

To bulwark his case, Eaton flourished 
a letter and a telegram. The letter, from 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall, 
called “immediate passage of this bill a 
matter of the greatest urgency.” The 
telegram, from UN Delegate Warren R. 
Austin, answering the potent complaint 
that the Greek-Turkish aid program by- 
passed the United Nations, declared that 
it was rather “a most essential act in 
support of the United Nations Charter.” 

Once the Marshall and Austin views 
were voiced, the debate on the Truman 
Doctrine began to cool. But a strange 
alliance of leftist Democrats and often- 
isolationist Republicans tried to tack on 
crippling amendments. Twenty-five times, 
they made such efforts: to kill the meas- 
ure outright, to turn the matter over to 
the UN, to delay or bar any aid to Turkey, 
to cut the $400,000,000 sum, to prevent 


military aid, to insist on new elections in 
Greece or Turkey, ad infinitum. Twenty- 
five times, the House shouted down such 
amendments. 

Last Friday, just 39 days after Presi- 
‘dent Truman’s original deadline of 
March 31, the Greek-Turkish aid bill was 
passed by the House. But if the Con- 
gressional action had been steeped in 
conflict, it was none the less convincing. 
On top of the Senate’s 67-23 vote, the 
House divided 287-107. The ayes were 
127 Republicans and 160 Democrats; the 
noes, 93 Republicans, 13 Democrats, and 
one American Laborite. 


The Acheson Plan 


Even as Congress was acting, the Ad- 
ministration last week was trying to shift 
the emphasis of the Truman Doctrine 
to a more affirmative approach. Rather 
than stressing only the strategic and 
ideological program of blocking Com- 
munist expansionism, it turned to the 
economic problem of reconstructing the 
non-Communist world. Its economic blue- 
print was unfolded before the Delta 
Council in Cleveland, Miss., by Under 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson. 

The Acheson plan: (1) to narrow the 
financial gap between “what the world 
needs and what it can pay for” by vastly 
increasing American imports, which are 
now running at the rate of $8,000,000,000 
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annually as against $16;000,000,000 in 
exports; (2) to make large additional 
foreign loans for 1948 and 1949; (3) to 
give “top priority” for American aid to 
“free peoples who are seeking to pre- 
serve their independence and democratic 
institutions and human freedoms against 
totalitarian pressures”; (4) to “push 
ahead with the reconstruction of those 
two great workshops of Europe and Asia 
—Germany and Japan . . . even without 
full four-power agreement,” and (5) to 
extend wartime commodity controls with- 
out which such a program of economic 
reconstruction would be ineffective. 

The Under Secretary’s proposal proved 
to be his swan song as a top policy of- 
ficial in the State Department. This week, 
on Monday, May 12, the White House 
announced his resignation to enable him 
to return to his law practice. Reason: His 
six-year tenure* in government service 
has made a severe drain on him eco- 
nomically. 

Acheson’s successor: Robert A. Lovett, 
New York banker who formerly served as 
Assistant Secretary of War for Air dur- 
ing the war years. 


LABOR: Some Changes Made 


Just for luck, Sen. Joseph H. Ball, the 
Minnesota Republican, who usually is as 
shaggy as a bear, had gone and gotten 
himself a haircut. Instead of cascading 
wildly over his crinkled forehead, his 
gray hair now was neatly parted and 
combed flat and trim. 

Why Ball thought he needed any extra 
luck on Wednesday afternoon, May 7, 
wasn’t clear to anyone but himself. He 
and Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio, chair- 
‘man of the Labor Committee, had al- 
ready beaten down, 60 to 17, a motion to 
set aside their omnibus labor bill. One of 
the Ball-Taft amendments, forbidding 
union coercion of workers, had zipped 
through, 60 to 28. Republican Whip Ken- 
neth S. Wherry of Nebraska had repeat- 
edly canvassed the Senate. He was con- 
fident that three other amendments also 
would be easily passed. 

But Wherry was wrong and Ball was 
right—except in one detail. He had over- 
estimated a haircut’s power. When the roll 


was called on the second Ball-Taft amend- 


ment, limiting industrywide bargaining, 
the vote was 44 to 43 against it. 

The result was a tribute to the per- 
suasive powers of two insurgent Republi- 
cans, Irving M. Ives of New York and 
Wayne Morse of Oregon, who had kept 
the Senate resounding all day with de- 
nunciations of the amendment. Taft 
left his desk, rushed over to Ives, and 
congratulated him on his’ victory. 

Next day, Ball’s hair again was ruffled. 
Perversely, the Senate proceeded to pass, 
48 to 40, the third of the Ball-Taft amend- 
ments, limiting the way unions could 
spend their welfare funds and prohibiting 
the involuntary checkoff. On the fourth 








*Also served for a short time as Under Secretary 
of the Treasury in 1933. 
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amendment, Ball and Taft were split. As 
Ball had written’ it originally, it would 
have given employers the right to use 
the injunction against secondary strikes 
and boycotts. Taft had since modified it, 
giving the right only to the National 
Labor Relations Board. Ball insisted on 
his own version, but Taft won out. 7 

The headaches were not yet over. 
When eventually the Senate managers 
of the bill went into conference with 
their counterparts in the House, Taft and 





Associated Press 
Sixty-three: The occasion is a sober one 


Ball would find themselves facing a 
House committee insistent on an even 
stronger labor bill. At the same time, they 
would be heading a Senate committee 
which considered their own bill too 
harsh, since three of the seven members 
would be Democrats, and at least one 
Republican would be militantly _ pro- 
labor. It might be weeks before a bill 
would go to the White House. 


Sin in the Senate 


While the Senate labor debate raged 
last week, Chaplain Peter Marshall in an 
opening prayer pronounced this plea: 
“Save us from the sin of worrying, lest 
stomach ulcers be the badge of our lack 
of faith. Amen.” 


Disconnected 


Except for the little matter of everyone 
getting back to work, the nationwide 
telephone strike was over. The break 
came last Tuesday, May 6, when the 
National Federation of Telephone Work- 
ers authorized its member unions to settle 
their strikes through local negotiations. 

Immediately, locals all over the coun- 
try began to sign agreements to return 
to work for wage increases usually of 
about $4. Three days later, the American 
Union of Telephone Workers, whose 
22.000 members operate the nation’s 
long-distance lines, accepted raises aver- 
aging $4.40 to call off the walkout. 

There was one hitch: Several of the 
phone unions still were on strike, and in 
many cities members of the other unions, 
though having voted to return, neverthe- 
less insisted on respecting picket lines. 
They were no longer striking. But neither 
were they working. Badly understaffed, 
most telephone exchanges refused to 
accept long-distance Mother’s Day calls. 


ow 


PRESIDENT: Happy Birthday 


One White House newsman had pro- 
posed a song, “Happy Birthday to You.” 
But the majority of the 151 correspond- 
ents waiting in the Executive Offices 
lobby had shouted him down. As it 
turned out, they were right—the occasion 
was a sober one. 

In the oval office, the President stood 
up behind his desk. On his 68rd _birth- 
day, last Thursday, May 8 he was a 
grayer, heavier (172 pounds) and more 
serious-visaged Harry Truman. On his 
desk was a vase holding 63 roses, a gift 
of the White House staff. 

It had been two years since he sum- 
moned newsmen to announce that the 
Germans had surrendered officially, the 
President recalled. A great many things 
had happened since. He was still opti- 
mistic that we would get a lasting peace, 
that the United Nations would eventu- 
ally carry out its charter. His political 
philosophy had not changed. We have 
the greatest government the world has 
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Favorability ratings: Gallup poll ranks in order GOP hopefuls Dewey, Vandenberg, Stassen, Bricker, Taft, Warren 








ever seen, even if it does make a slave 
out of the President, he added. 

As for himself, Mr. Truman declared 
he felt fine—not any older than when he 
entered the Senate in 1935. 

For his birthday week, the President: 


€ Looked over his birthday gifts—a two- 
layer cake from White House photog- 
raphers; a mammoth birthday card from 
correspondents; a 14-reel history of his 
official life trom newsreel companies; a 
hat, table linens, and a wood carving of 
his mother from Joaquin Elizalde, Am- 
bassador of the Philippine Republic, and 
a bust of himself super-imposed on a 
map of the Western Hemisphere from 
Pedor Pauselli, a New York sculptor. 


€ Dined out Thursday with Mrs. Truman 
and daughter Margaret and Saturday 
with the Gridiron Club, and on Sunday 
visited his mother in Grandview, Mo., 
for a Mother’s Day reunion. She had suf- 
fered a setback in her recovery, but was 
“much improved.” For once, the Presi- 
dent lunched aboard his plane; his fa- 
vorite waitress, Georgie Belle Kreeger, of 
Butch and Dee’s Tavern in Grandview 
was on her honeymoon. 



























Honest Harold: Interior paid . . . 





‘Yes, If 


At a Gallup 


Dr. George Gallup, whose American 
Institute of Public Opinion makes a busi- 
ness out of slide-rule samplings on Presi- 
dential possibilities in season and out, last 
week tried an unusual device to weigh the 
potential pull of the leading Republican 
prospects for the 1948 nomination. In- 
stead of asking pollees for their choice for 
GOP candidate, Gallup offered Republi- 
can voters the whole list of top possibili- 
ties and asked them to react to each. The 
reaction: 


€ Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New York: 
Favorable, 74 per cent; unfavorable, 19; 
not familiar, 3; no opinion, 4. 

€ Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michi- 
gan: Favorable, 49; unfavorable, 18; not 
familiar, 21; no opinion, 12. 

@ Ex-Gov. Harold E. Stassen of Minne- 
sota: Favorable, 44; unfavorable, 21; not 
familiar, 25; no opinion, 10. 

@ Sen. John W. Bricker of Ohio: Favor- 
able, 39; unfavorable, 27; not familiar, 
22; no opinion, 12. 

@ Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio: Favorable, 
87; unfavorable, 37; not familiar, 16; no 
opinion, 10. 

@ Gov. Earl Warren of California: Favor- 
able, 31; unfavorable, 17; not familiar, 
38; no opinion, 14. 


Impelled by recurrent reports that Har- 
old E. Stassen, the only announced candi- 
date for the Republican Presidential nom- 
ination, may be actually shooting for the 
Vice Presidential nomination, newsmen 
last week asked him if he would take the 
No. 2 spot if his higher bid failed. Stassen 
replied that he would, adding two quali- 
fications: (1) “It would depend on who 
the Presidential candidate is to be” and 
(2) “what the platform contains.” 
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CONGRESS: Autograph Clipper 


A Senate judiciary subcommittee, con- 
ducting hearings on the nomination of 
ex-Rep. Jed Johnson, Oklahoma Demo- 
crat, to United States Customs Court 
judge, got three unusual insights last 
week into the wondrous workings of bu- 
reaucracy during the war years: 


@ Ex-Secretary of Interior Harold L. 
(Honest Harold) Ickes testified that he 
was the originator of the idea that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt nominate Johnson to the 
bench.* He told the 'ate President that 
although he did not think Johnson qual- 
ified to be a jilge it would get him out 
of Congress where, as a member of the 
House Appropriations Committee, he 
kept pruning Interior Department  re- 
quests for funds. 

@ James V. McClintic, tormer Demo- 
cratic representative from Oxlahoma, in 
the course of his testimony, disclosed that 
as a $4,600-a-vear special assistant to the 
S eretary of the Interior in 1942, he was 
chiefly engaged in collecting franked en- 
velope autographs of congressmen and 
ex-congressmen for Ickes’s personal col- 
lection. 

@ Designated by Ickes in 1948 to help 
wind up the affairs of the expiring Bitu- 
minous Coal Division, McClintic testified 





*Mr. Roosevelt proposed Johnson in 1945 and the 
Senate confirmed the nomination, but Johnson de- 
cided to remain in Congress. When serge lost his 
Congressional seat in the primaries last year, Presi- 
dent Truman renewed the judicial nomination. 
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that with Honest Harold’s approval, em- 
ployes of the division “worked” two hours 
overtime each day “playing mumblety- 
peg and twiddling their time away” to be 
sure that the Congressional appropriation 
for the agency was spent in full. 


Red Camp 


Communists invaded the halls of Con- 
gress last week. On Friday, May 9, about 
200 party members, attending what The 
New York Daily Worker had called the 
“First National Encampment of Com- 
munist War Veterans,” rode up to the 
Capitol, split into flying squads, and 
made the rounds of committee rooms, 
cloakrooms, and members’ private of- 
fices. The Capitol’s own police force had 
its hands full keeping corridors cleared. 

The Communists, wearing overseas 
caps and service ribbons, button-holed 
congressmen, spectators, reporters, and 
policemen—anyone who would listen. 

- Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg, Michigan 
Republican, would not; he told a Michi- 
gan delegation to submit its questions in 
writing. 

A Pennsylvania group met its match 
in Sen. Edward Martin, Pennsylvania 
Republican. No, said the senator, he 
would not discuss housing. No, he would 
not discuss terminal leave. No, he 
would not answer any questions. From 
him, a man who rose in Army ranks 
from private to major general, the Com- 
munists could expect only one kind of 
aid. He said there was a place for those 
who prefer Communism. “I suggest that 
you go there and stay there,” the senator 
added, “and if I can help speed your de- 
parture, call on me.” 

The Congressional week also included: 


€@ Approval by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee of a House-passed tax-reduction 
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Kid stuff? Los Angeles high-school students strike against admitting Negroes 


bill which would cut income taxes 10 to 
30 per cent. Although the House had 
proposed that the reduction be retroac- 
tive to Jan. 1, the Senate committee voted 
to make it effective July 1. The reductions 
would save taxpayers nearly $4,000,000,- 
000 annually. 


@ A declaration by Sen. George W. Ma- 


‘lone, Nevada Republican, that his fellow 


Republican senators had been “livin’ on 
fish, greens, and fancy foods, until they’re 
getting so nervous the legislative program 
is beginning to falter.” To fill the dietary 
deficiency, Malone invited 50 colleagues 
i a typical Nevada dinner—250 pounds 
ot steer meat, potatoes, honey, and aspara- 
gus. The meal would help senators do a 
better job, said Malone, whose state ex- 
pects a tourist boom this summer. 


~~ 


CALIFORNIA: Race Trouble 


Embarrassed Californians made the 
usual excuses. It was kid stuff . . . It was 
the work of crackpots . . . Southerners 
were to blame. After all, tens of thousands 
of them had moved into the state to work 
in war plants. Anyway, said California’s 
optimists, it was nothing to worry about. 
One incident, even two, didn’t mean the 
state was in for trouble. Just forget it. 
Talking would only make it worse. 


@ Kids? In Los Angeles, more than 200 
Fremont High School students stalked 
out of class in protest against the enroll- 
ment of six Negroes. They hanged a 
Negro in effigy and booed the principal 
when he cut it down. 


@ Crackpots? A Negro family living near 
Henry Kaiser’s Fontana steel mill ignored 
repeated warnings to move., One night, 


while they were asleep, their house was 
set afire. The entire family was burned to 
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death—the husband, the wife, and their 
child. 


@ Southerners? Klan crosses were burned 
in the yards of Los Angeles Negroes and 
in the hills behind Berkeley. In San Fran- 
cisco, the letters “KKK” were daubed on 
synagogues. 

@ Nothing to worry about? In Redwood 
City, a Negro war veteran was building a 
house. It, too, was set afire. In the mails 
the next day came a letter—“signed in 
nigger’s blood.” The veteran was warned 
that unless he left town he would be 
nailed to a fiery cross. 


@ One incident, even two? At the inter- 
section of Ramona and Homer Streets in 
one of Palo Alto’s four Negro districts, 
unknown painters decorated the pave- 
ment with a large, white skull and cross- 
bones and a red KKK. In the Dumbarton 
Oaks district, 3 miles north of Palo Alto, 
John Walker, a Negro, started to build a 
home. He was threatened on the streets. 
Intimidating letters were sent in the 
mails. White residents drew up a peti- 
tion against him. 

Talking would only make it worse, they 
said. But talk hadn’t created California's 
growing racial tensions. Two things had 
done it: The mechanical cotton picker in 
the South and the war boom in the West. 
The cotton picker had driven thousands 
of Negroes off the land; the war plants 
had drawn them into California. Since 
1940, California’s Negro population had 
risen from 124,306 to between 300,000 
and 400,000. To complicate matters, the 
Negroes, like newly arrived immigrants 
generally, had clustered together. In San 
Francisco, the Negro population was up 
258 per cent; in South San Francisco, it 
was up 547 per cent; in Solano County, it 
was up 1,276 per cent. 

No Homes, No Jobs: At first, the 
Negroes had moved into districts evacu- 
ated after Pearl Harbor by California’s 
100,000 Japanese-Americans. Since V-J 
Day, 65,000 of the Japanese-Americans 
had returned. The housing shortage was 


“so great that in San Francisco the Coun- 


cil for Civic Unity estimated that 13,000 
Negro families were jammed into 6,500 
housing units—three-quarters of them 
substandard. The Negroes were pushing 


into white districts, creating new con- 


flicts. -* 

During the war, any Negro who want- 
ed to work had little trouble finding a 
job. Now, with employment tightening 
up, the old rule held—Negroes, the last 
hired, were the first fired. A spot check 
by private agencies showed that 30 per 
cent of the Negroes in six major popula- 
tion centers were unemployed. In Janu- 
ary, the San Francisco office of the State 
Employment Service had been able to 
refer 52 per cent of its Negro applicants 
to employers; by March, the number had 
dropped to 26 per cent. 

Yet Negroes continued to pour into 
California. Growing unemployment and 
crowded slum housing were having their 
inevitable result—crime. Police estimated 
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that from 38 to 40 per cent of all San 
Francisco crimes were committed by Ne- 
groes, who made up only 4 per cent of 
the population. 

The situation was so serious that last 
week a group of law-abiding Negroes 
formed a secret citizens’ committee to 
serve as informers for the district attor- 
nev’s office. The DA, Edmund G. Brown, 
agreed to protect their identities because, 
he declared, “thev frankly fear there will 
be drastic reprisals” against their - efforts 
to weed out criminals among their own 
people. 

To Gov. Earl Warren, the situation had 
long called for action. In 1945 and 1946, 
he had sponsored two bills to create a 
state fair employment practice commit- 
tee; both had been rejected. In a refer- 
endum last year California voters had de- 
feated an FEPC proposal by more than 
2 to 1. . 

To the 1947 state legislature, Warren 
made a compromise proposal—a state 
commission of nine to study tensions in 
order “to minimize racial préjudice or 
discrimination.” The commission would 
have no enforcement powers. It would 
merely investigate, educate, and _ rec- 
ommend. 

At least one observer, Mayor Harley E. 
Knox of San Diego, thought the time had 
passed for “just bold recommendations 
by social investigators.” What his own 
city needed, Knox declared, was a posi- 
tive program. But California did not 
seem ready for one yet. Mild as Warren’s 
proposal was, the state senate govern- 
mental efficiency committee last week 
killed it. 


Avak the Great 


One was an epileptic. Another was 
blind. There were men whose speech 
faltered, and men whose hands trembled; 
men with twisted, wasted legs, and men 
who had been paralyzed for years. There 
were hundreds of them. They were hud- 
dled last week outside the Palm Springs, 
Calif., estate of K. Arakelian, the million- 
aire wine merchant,* forming, a black 
mass of misery amid the dazzling pink 
and white oleanders and the green 
feathery plumage of tamarisks. 

Within the blue-trimmed, white stucco 
mansion, which once was owned by Bar- 
bara Hutton, was a tall, lithe, young man, 
Avak Hagopian. Twenty-year-old Avak 
the Great had molded himself into a 
Christlike figure. He had olive-tinted skin, 
a silky black beard, and thick, curly black 
hair that tumbled over his shoulders. He 
wore a black hooded cape gathered at 
the neck by a hammered silver pin and 
chain, a brown coarse-woven cassock, 
black trousers, and green suede shoes. 
He was saying, in Armenian: “God has 
gent me.” 

Shriveled 36-year-old Vaughn Arake- 
lian, son of K. Arakelian, sprawled on a 
couch, staring at Avak the Great through 
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puzzled, lusterless eyes. He twitched 
nervously. Vaughn had been an epileptic 
since he was 10. 

Avak the Great ran long, supple fingers 
across Vaughn’s back and murmured: 
“You are going to get well in a very short 
time. I want you to have faith in God 
and me.” 

For Vaughn Arakelian, as wel: as for 
the hundreds of afflicted who squatted 
outside his father’s estate, there was noth- 
ing left except faith. K. Arakelian had 
spent $300,000 on’ his son. One brain 
operation alone had cost him $10,000. 
Vaughn had bern treated at the Mayo 
Clinic and the Mexico City Hospital. No 
doctor had been 2ble to help him. 

Miracles and Wonders: Last year, 
K. Arakelian, who started life as a laborer 
on the Southern Pacific railroad, read in 
a New York Armenian paper a review f 
a book about Avak the Great. The book 
had been written by Dr. Smbat Yeghia- 
zarian, a colonel in the Iranian Army. 
When he first heard about Avak the 
Great, Dr. Yeghiazarian ordered him ar- 
rested as a faker. Avak won his release 





Avak the Great: “God ‘has sent me” 


by curing the judge of a migraine head- 
ache. Dr. Yeghiazarian’s scoffing turned 
first to bewilderment, then to admiration. 


He had even founded an Avak Institute ° 


at Teheran, the capital of Iran. 
Seventy-six-year-old K.  Arakelian 
thought “perhaps, and only perhaps,” 
Avak could do something for his son. He 
wired agents in Teheran to investigate 
the faith healer. When they reported that 
he had apparently affected cures after 
doctors had failed, Arakelian arranged 
to have Avak flown to Palm Springs. 
Arakelian’s explanation: “I brought 
Avak here as a last resort. I have implicit 
faith in the miracles and wonders Avak 
has performed. My son has great faith in 


Avak. He told me he was going to get 
well and run my business.” 

Avak the Great declared it would take 
two weeks of prayer to cure Vaughn. He 
did not doubt he would succeed. 

Nor did the hundreds of afflicted gath- 
ered outside the estate appear to doubt 
Avak the Great. They waited for him to 
cure Vaughn so that he could then lay 
hands on them. Arakelian had promised 
that he would invite them into the estate 
the moment Vaughn was better. 


os 


PROPAGANDA: For the Voice 


Angry voices in Congress were drown- 
ing out The Voice of America, and it 
appeared likely that nothing would soon 
be left of the State Department’s propa 
ganda broadcasts in 25 languages except 
an echo. So, last week, George C. Mar- 
shall decided to.raise his own voice, too. 

Through his Under Secretary, Dean 
Acheson, the Secretary of State invited 
40 Congressional leaders, including such 
of the most vociferous critics of the broad- 

casts as Chairman John Taber 
“of the House Appropriations 
Committee and Rep. Karl 
Stefan, Nebraska Republican, 
to hear what he, the Adminis- 
tration, and the radio industry 
thought about the commit- 
tee’s action in choking off 
The Voice (NEWSWEEK, May 
12). It took him only five 
minutes to speak his mind. 
The broadcasts were neces- 
sary because people every- 
where were so_ incredibl 
gullible, Marshall declared. 
When he first went to China, 
he reported, he couldn't be- 
lieve his ears. Presumably 
well-educated, intelligent peo- 
ple—university professors and 
bankers—kept repeating to 
him as the gospel, patent. ab- 
surdities about the United 
States broadcast over foreign 
radio stations. American coun- 
terpropaganda was imperative 
to set them straight. 
Marshall didn’t identify the 
foreign radio stations. He 
didn’t have to. All the con- 
gressmen knew he was talk- 
ing about Soviet Russia’s vast, garrulous 
network. 

Those in Favor: But Taber was not 
convinced. In his own saw-edged voice, 
he complained about the way the broad- 
casts had been conducted by the State 
Department’s Office of International In- 
formation and Cultural Affairs, “glorify- 
ing and building up Mr. Wallace when 
Mr. Wallace was overseas opposing the 
policies of the Secretary of State” (NEws- 
WEEK, May 5). And Sen. Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney, Wyoming Democrat, had a 
question. Why, he demanded, couldn't 
the radio industry take over the job of 
broadcasting to Europe and Asia? 

Broadcasters» at the conference an- 
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swered that one. David Sarnoff, president 
of the Radio Corp. of America, said that 
private industry couldn't afford to. Niles 
Trammell, president of the National 
Broadcasting Co., added that it didn’t 
want to either, because it might unwit- 
tingly create international incidents. “We 
might possibly commit seven Wallace 
episodes a day,” he declared. 

Neither Marshall nor the other sup- 
porters of the broadcasts succeeded in 
quieting the critics. Stefan told news- 
papermen that he still opposed them be- 
cause the OIC was “a nest of alien- 
minded radicals.” But new voices in 
favor of The Voice were beginning to 
speak out in Congress. Rep. Karl Mundt, 
South Dakota Republican, introduced a 
bill giving Congressional sanction to a 
foreign information service. 

Confident that the Senate would at 
least restore part of its radio appropria- 
tion,.the State Department last Wednes- 
-day, May 7, announced plans for stepping 
up the broadcasts to Russia from one 
hour to two a day. 


Significance ---—— 


How seriously the Administration re- 
gards the possible loss of propaganda 
broadcasting can be judged by two facts: 

First, one of the immediate things that 
Secretary. of State Marshall did upon his 
return from the Moscow conference was 
to request the assistance of Sen. Arthur 
H. Vandenberg, the most influential Re- 
publican in Congress on questions of 
foreign policy. Although Vandenberg was 
reluctant to lead any fight to save the 
program, he said he would not oppose 
the appropriations. His position: the 
principle of the program is right, but its 
execution worse than poor. 

Secondly, the American Embassy _ in 
Moscow, which was somewhat critical of 
the content of some of the earlier broad- 
casts, is now strongly urging continuation 
of the program. A long cable from the 
embassy has been made available to key 
members of Congress. It stresses the re- 
cent flare-up of the anti-American cam- 
paign in the Russian press, forecasts its 
intensification, and warns against the 
danger of allowing it to go unanswered 
among the Soviet people. The embassy’s 
position: only through the State Depart- 
ment-published magazine Amerika and 
the Voice of America broadcasts, can we 


fight back. 


OKLAHOMA: Senate Shots 


It was just after lunch-hour recess .on 
Wednesday, May 7, Senators and attend- 
ants milled around the floor of the Okla- 
homa State Senate. They were impatient 
for the afternoon session to begin; a flood 
of legislation awaited them before the 
Senate could adjourn the following day. 

Tom Anglin, 64, big, broad “dean of 
the Senate,” stood on the Republican 
side of the chamber joking with several 
colleagues. As he turned to take his seat, 

- he was met by Jimie Scott, a tall 35-year- 








old freshman representative who had 
been a Marine sergeant in the Pacific. 

The two men knew each other well: 
They came from the same town of Hold- 
enville. Although Anglin’s law firm re- 
cently represented Scott’s wife in a di- 
vorce suit, which she sought only because 
her husband asked it, the two men re- 
mained cordial. 

“IT want to see you,” said Scott quietly, 
and immediately drew. a .32-caliber au- 
tomatic pistol. 

In the turmoil that followed, eyewit- 
nesses were not sure what had occurred. 
Some said that Anglin drew first, and 
fired a shot that went wild. Others main- 
tained that Anglin had not drawn his 
.25-caliber pistol until he fell wounded to 
the chamber floor. All were certain Scott 
fired. A bullet from his pistol hit Anglin 
in the left hip and plowed through to his 
right side. Dee Coley, Senate sergeant- 
at-arms, took the pistol frorn Anglin. In a 














Victim: Anglin could give no reason... 
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washroom outside the chamber, he found 
Scott and disarmed him. The young rep- 
resentative was turned over to the police. 

At University Hospital, where his con- 
dition was pronounced “good,” Anglin 
could give no reason for Scott’s action. 
Associates could only guess that Scott had 
become inflamed over Anglin’s role in 
the divorce proceedings. 

Scott, held on a charge of assault with 
intent to kill, was incoherent: “I can’t pin 
it down. I don’t know what was between 
us. He was a powerful man and his strong 
arm always placed pressure on me.” His 
ex-wife rushed to his side. “I never could 
understand Jimie, but I loved him,” she 
said. 

Last Saturday, County Judge C. J. 
Blinn found Scott insane and ordered him 
committed to a mental institution. 


oe . 


PEOPLE: A Child’s Faith 


Three months after Patricia Dennon 
was born in 1942 her parents disappeared. 
Authorities placed the child with foster 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. John Nicholson of 
Lindenhurst, N. Y., who soon came to 
regard her as their own. Last week, on 
the eve of Mother’s Day, county officials 
notified the Nicholsons that the pretty 
5-year-old Patricia could no longer be 
reared by them. The reason: An old New 
York law requires that foster parents be 
of the same religious faith as the real 
parents, The Dennons were Protestants; 
the Nicholsons are Catholics. 


os 


TRIAL: The Cumberland Job 


The tired old man of 71 looked gray 
and ill. His spectacles slipped down his 
nose; at times he cupped his hands to 
his ears to make sure he didn’t miss a 
word that was spoken within the pale 
green walls of the Federal District court- 
room in Washington. He took copious 
notes on a tablet, occasionally honing his 
pencil to a sharp point with his penknife. 

No longer was Andrew J. May the 
Honorable Gentleman from Kentucky, 
eight times elected to Congress, influen- 
tial chairman of the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee. Stripped of power and 
prestige, the Democratic ex-represen- 
tative was just one of four worried men 
on trial last week for conspiracy to de- 
fraud the government. 

The other three: Dr. Henry Garsson, 
the slick brains of a $78,000,000 wartime 
munitions empire, who now spends his 
evenings playing poker with his lawyers; 
Murray Garsson, Henry’s  garrulous 
brother, who relaxes with “The Lincoln 
Reader” and Elliott Roosevelt’s “As He 
Saw It”; and Joseph Freeman, the Gars- 
sons’ nervous Washington fixer, who 
pointedly sits apart from his codefend- 
ants. * 

‘Ostensible’ Lumber: What Prose- 
cutor William A. Paisley set out to prove 
was that the Garssons had paid off May 
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with $53,634 in cash, checks, and favors, 
in return for influencing War Depart- 
ment officials in their behalf. The Cum- 
berland Lumber Co., the prosecutor 
charged, was set up in Kentucky with 
May as president. Its purpose was to act 
as a cover for the pay-ofts by ostensibly 
selling wood to the Garssons but never 
delivering a stick. Tirelessly Paisley pa- 
raded the testimony: 


€ From a procession of bankers and 
comptrollers—That May banked in his 
personal account $9,634.07 in checks 
drawn from Garsson firms to Cumberland 
Lumber, cashed a $1,500 draft person- 
ally approved by Henry Garsson, and re- 
ceived other Garsson payments. 


€ From Leroy (Uncle Wilson) Fields, 
May’s gaunt ex-partner in Cumberland— 
That May was always thought to be 
Cumberland’s owner. That May had 
failed to give him 50 per cent of the 
stock as promised, whereupon he decided 
“something was wrong” and got out. 
That May had written Fields in 1943: “T 
am in a position to lose more money than 
anybody. As a matter of fact, I am the 
only one that is scheduled to lose if the 
[Cumberland] job is not a success.” 


@ From Andrew J. (Little Jack) May, the 
ex-Congressman’s nephew—That Cum- 
berland cut or stored no lumber during 
the six months in 1944 when he man- 
aged it. That he had never before seen 


- some invoices covering purported pur- 


chases of lumber from it by Garsson 
firms during that period. 


€ From an FBI document expert—That 
Cumberland’s typewritten bills to Gars- 
son firms were actually prepared on a 
typewriter in the Garsson offices which 
had a give-away “a” with a broken tail 
and an “O” that printed more heavily on 
the bottom. 


@ From officials of the Garssons’ -Erie 
and Batavia Metal Products Companies 
in Illinois-That Erie had advanced 
$30,000 to Cumberland, first calling this 
sum “loans,” then “advances on materi- 
als,” finally “inventory’—but never re- 
ceived any lumber. That Batavia books 
were altered on Henry Garsson’s orders 
to show that Batavia had bought $10,850 
of lumber from Cumberland six months 
previously. That attempts to communi- 
cate with Cumberland by letter, tele- 
phone, and telegram brought no replies. 


€ From ex-Army officers including ex-Lt. 
Gen. Levin H. Campbell, onetime Army 
Ordnance Chief—That May often made 
“blitz calls” to bring pressure on the 
Garssons’ behalf. That he even asked: 
“You go and see that they get a nice big 
contract.” The officers testified that they 
balked at May’s tactics. 

‘Ostensible’ Money: In rebuttal, 
May’s attorney, Sawyer Smith, a home- 
spun Kentuckian who ironically had sent 
one of May’s predecessors in Congress to 
jail in 1924 on a Prohibition conspiracy 
charge, argued: May had never “per- 
sonally benefited” from the Cumberland 














Harris & Ewing 
May: Now just a worried, old man 


Company or from any funds received 
from the Garssons, and was merely serv- 
ing with Cumberland as the Garssons’ 
agent in the interest of the war effort. 
Shaking his fist in old-fashioned oratory, 
Smith forecast: “Andrew J. May will take 
the stand and explain to you how he 
spent every dollar of that money and 
how not one cent of it went to him.” 
Pending that time, Judge Henry A. 
Schweinhaut, whose easygoing’ manner 
belied his impatience with the trial’s 
weary grind, groaned: “We ought to 
have a conveyor belt for the evidence.” 


oe 


GEORGIA: ‘Affront’ 


Outwardly, things looked all right for 
Acting Gov. Melvin E. Thompson of 
Georgia. Seven weeks after the state 
Supreme Court ousted Herman Talmadge 
in his favor (NEWSWEEK, March 81), the 
ex-schoolmaster governor last week made 
a triumphant trip to Washington. Visit- 


ing Harry S. Truman, he pledged his anti- 
Talmadge Democratic faction to back 
th. President for renomination. To the 
Democratic National Committee, he gave 
a $50,017.21 check for its 1948 campaign 
chest. At the Capitol, he was feted by 
Georgia’s congressmen. 

But everything wasn’t peaches down in 
Georgia. Dedicated to the cause of good 
government, Thompson had just made an 
appointment that smelled bad even to 
some of his partisans. As public-utilities 
representative on a new commission to 
overhaul Georgia’s tax system, he chose 
Fred B. Wilson, for fifteen years assistant 
to the president of Commonwealth & 
Southern’s politically potent Georgia 
Power Co. A big-time real-estate opera- 
tor, Wilson was also vice president of At- — 
lanta’s biggest hotel, the Henry Grady, 
which serves as headquarters for Geor- 
gia’s politicking, and a close associate of 
ex-Gov. E. D. Rivers, who is Thompson’s 
top lieutenant. 

To the hitherto pro-Thompson Atlanta 
Journal, Wilson’s appointment was “an 
affront to the civic conscience and intelli- 
gence of the state.” Branding Wilson as 
“a lobbyist behind the scenes, a maneu- 
verer for special privileges, a wire-puller 
for dubious and sinister political deals,” 
The Journal condemned the choice as 
“shocking in the extreme.” At the State 
House there was a studied silence. Howls 
or no howls, Wilson’s appointment ap- 
parently would stick. 


oa 


POLITICS: Pendergast Trouble 


It seemed like old times again on pri- 
mary day in Kansas City last Aug. 6. The 
repaired Pendergast machine, after ten 
rattletrap years which followed the pun- 
ishment of 259 party workers for vote 
fraud, was again hitting on all cylinders. 
Driven by the late Boss Tom Pender- 
gast’s nephew Jim, it brought home the 
Democratic nominations for the county 
court’s presiding judge and for prosecut- 
ing attorney. It also had enough pep to 
enable Harry S. Truman, a product of 
Pendergast politics, to purge Missouri’s 
anti-New Deal representative, Roger C. - 
Slaughter, in favor of Enos A. Axtell. 

But the Pendergast machine’s come- 
back was short-lived. The crusading Kan- 
sas City Star last October published evi- 
dence, as it had a decade earlier, indicat- 
ing that the machine won its primary vic- 
tories through fraud. The evidence was 
turned over to the Department of Justice. 
Although the Federal authorities did 
nothing about it, Kansas City’s aroused 
voters did. On Election Day, they reject- 
ed all three Pendergast nominees in favor 
of Republican candidates. 

Again last December, the House Spe- 
cial Committee on Campaign Expendi- 
tures turned over to Attorney General 
Tom C. Clark what it considered “a suffi- 
cient quantity of evidence concerning im- 
proper methods of counting, coercion, 
and fraudulent procedures.” Again, the 
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Omens of World Crisis 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Under Secretary of State Ache- 
son’s Cleveland, Miss., speech should 
be read in full by everyone who at- 
taches more importance to the ocean 
currents of world affairs than to the rip- 
ples and the waves. The address repre- 
sents the considered judgment of the 
best-informed men in the government. 

In brief, what they fore- 
see is a world economic 
crisis—a crisis which can be 
forestalled, although not by 
the means now at the dis- 
posal of the executive agen- 
cies of the United States 
Government. Unless ade- 
quate preventive measures 
are taken. This crisis may be 
expected to come to a head 
between the latter part of 
1947 and the end of 1948. 
ft will arrive in spite of substantial 
progress in economic reconstruction in 
Europe and elsewhere. It will be due 
to a sharp shrinkage in the world 
supply of dollars before reconstruction 
has proceeded far enough to restore 
more or less normal conditions of in- 
ternational trade. 

American exports are now running 
at a record height for peacetime, It is 
estimated that during 1947 we will de- 
liver $16,000,000,000 in goods and 
services to the rest of the world and 
receive in return half that amount in 
goods and services. Of the remaining 
gap of $8,000,000,000, $5,000,000,000 
plus will be filled by gifts and loans 
from the United States Government, 
either directly or through the World 
Bank and Monetary Fund. This leaves 
nearly $3,000,000,000 to be covered 
by other means such as private re- 
mittances and investments abroad. To 
fill part of it, other nations are now 
drawing on their gold reserves and dol- 
lar balanees accumulated during the 
war or prior to it. 


Although the imperative needs— 
as distinguished from desires—of other 
nations for American goods and serv- 
ices will decline gradually, they seem 
likely to remain abnormally high tor 
some time to come. The ability of other 
nations to pay for American goods and 
services will gradually rise—provided 
we are willing to accept enough of 
their goods and services. These con- 
verging lines will not meet by the end 
of 1948 or be close enough together 
for new American private investments 


_ abroad to bridge the hiatus. However, 


the credits and grants extended, di- 





rectly or ‘indirectly, by the United 
States Government, plus those pro- 
vided for in appropriation bills now be- 
fore Congress, will be close to 
exhaustion. . 

The crisis may be expected to be- 
come acute long before the supply of 
dollar credits is used up. For Britain 
and other nations will resort 
to such defensive measures 
as they can contrive unless 
they are assured, well in ad- 
vance, of additional finan- 
cial aid. 

We have neither the ca- 
pacity nor probably the de- 
sire to meet the full world 
demand for American goods 
and services. Mr. Acheson 
said that our emergency aid 
should be concentrated “in 
areas where it will be most effective 
in building world political and eco- 
nomic stability, in promoting human 
freedom and democratic institutions, 
in fostering liberal trading policies, 
and in strengthening the authority of 
the United Nations. 

All estimates of the cost of such a 
selective program must be tentative. A 
total of $10,000,000,000 in additional 
grants and credits during the next 
three years is being talked about. Some 
think $20,000,000,000 is a more real- 
istic figure. Much depends on “acts of 
God” and internal political develop- 
ments in such key nations as France 
and Germany. 





Whatever the eventual outlay 
may need to be, the world should be 
left in no doubt that we intend to see 
the job through. A sweeping and con- 
vineing acticn, comparable to the 
Lend-Lease Act of 1941, probably 
would cost less than a continuation of 
the present piecemeal method. 

The prevailing feeling in the Ad- 
ministration is that it is useless to ask 
Congress to prepare adequate preven- 
tive action at this session. This view 
is taken also by some of the members 
of Congress who share the belief that 
the crisis roughly sketched above is 
developing. 

If Congress does not face this prob- 
lem now, it must in 1948. Delay until 
the beginning of the year might not 
have serious consequences—but, on the 
other hand, it might. The practice of 
dealing with a crisis, only after it has 
gathered instead of when its begin- 
nings can be detected or foreseen, is 
expensive and risky. 
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Justice Department failed to investigate 
on the ground of “insufficient evidence to 
justify Federal jurisdiction.” 

On March 29, the newly elected GOP 
prosecutor of Jackson County (Kansas 
City), James G, Kimbrell, sent a grand 
jury poking into ballot boxes. 

Counted Out: What the grand jury 
uncovered by last week was deemed sut- 
ficient to indict 46 election judges, clerks, 
precinct captains, and others for “know- 
ingly, unlawfully, willfully, illegally, 
fraudulently, and feloniously” falsifving 
the primary vote count or for being ac- 
cessories to the fraud. The effect of the 
alleged frauds on the primary results: 


@ Perrin D. McElroy, blind anti-Pender- 
gast AFL leader, was “robbed of the 
Democratic nomination” for presiding 
judge, according to Prosecutor Kimbrell. 


@ The anti-Pendergast choice for prose- 
cutor also may have been counted out in 
the primary. 

@ In the Fifth Congressional District, a 
recount of six of 255 precincts showed a 
gain of 361 votes for Slaughter as against 
Axtell, who had been declared winner by 
2.771 votes. Time and further recounts 
would tell whether the Pendergast ma- 
chine’s slick vote counting alone had 
given President Truman his purge victory 
over Slaughter. 








Associated Press 
“I'm comin’ ”: The first time youth- 
ful Willie Francis went to the electric 
chair, it only tickled him. Last week, at 
St. Martinville, La., he went again, 
“wearing my Sunday pants and my Sun- 
day heart.” This time the chair worked. 
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The big difference in tires 


Now More Than Ever, 
The General Squeegee Is 
America’s Top-Quality Tire 


SAFER STOPS WITH ACTION-TRACTION! 
EXTRA MILEAGE « BLOWOUT PROTECTION! 
QUIETER RUNNING e EASIER STEERING! 
LOW-PRESSURE COMFORT ¢ SMART STYLE! 


The Least of the Difference 
Is the Difference in Price 


Yhon Ticion/ RUNS LIKE THIS 


Straight, free-rolling ribs of top-quality rubber run 





smoothly, quietly. No tread “knobs” to cause road 
pounding. No sway on sharp curves. Easy steering. 
Non-cupping. Slow, even wear ... Longer mileage. 


Aho Tuco! 
STOPS LIKE THIS 


Apply the brakes and—instantly 
—ACTION-TRACTION goes to 
work, gripping any road surface 








with a multi-squeegee effect. On 
wet roads, the Squeegee tread 
sweeps the water ahead... 
cleans a dry track for a quick, 





straight stop. 
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GENERAL 


SQUEEGEE 


Nature’s way is slow—but infinitely sure. The leisurely pace of nature is 
perfectly revealed in the ageing of fine whiskies at Hiram Walker's distillery 
Peoria. For days become months, and the months roll into years, while these 
=> A ON age 4 » h whiskies age the natural way in charred oak barrels. Here artist Ben Stohl 
shows barrels of matured whiskies leaving the rackhouse after nature’s work 
is done. Come one day to Peoria and see Hiram Wa'ker’s 89 years of whiskey- 


wisdom at work. You will enjoy the visit, just as you will enjoy Imperial — always, 





Sts good lo krow! 


s IMPERIAL &@ 


Reg U.S Pat OF 


| a] matle Cy Ga A MUCH? Valeo y « Hiram Wilkes 
- oes | Benda Whee} 


So proof. Blended Whiskey. The straight whiskies in this product are 4 years or more old. 


30% straight whiskey. 70% grain neutral spirits, Hiram Walker «& Sons Jnc., Peoria, Tllinois, 
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PALESTINE: Where Jew and Arab Don’t Meet 


On two successive days last week, an 
improvised desk was wedged between the 
Cuban and Czech delegates to the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Political and Security 
Committee chamber at Lake Success. 
Paper-rustlers were silenced, and _ ear- 
phones adjusted while a Jew and an 
Arab suggested how the UN’s Commit- 
tee of Inquiry for Palestine should try 
to end the Holy Land’s strife. 

Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, chairman of 
the American section of the Jewish 
Agency, spoke on behalf of the dumpy, 
nervous chairman of the Agency’s Execu- 
tive in Palestine, David Ben Gurion, 
who even then was flying from Lyd- 
da to New York to plead the Zionist 
case in person. y 

Silver’s dignified tone and 30-minute 
speech were matched the next afternoon 
by Henry Cattan, Arab Higher Com- 
mittee representative. The 41-year-old 
Western-educated Arab 
spoke for an absent chief: Haj Amin 
el Husseini, former Mufti of Jerusa- 
lem, who will never personally present 
his people’s cause. Under house arrest 
in Cairo, the red-bearded spiritual 
leader of Arab nationalism directed in 
absentia the strategy of his followers 
at Lake Success. 

On every item of the proposed com- 
mission’s instructions, Jewish and Arab 
lines diverged: 


€ Immigration of Jews into Palestine. The 
Jewish Agency: “Substantial” immigra- 
tion must be resumed immediately. (The 
British now limit it to 1,500 a month.) 
The Arabs: The British must effect a 
“complete stoppage of all Jewish immi- 
gration, whether termed legal or illegal.” 


@ Future Government of Palestine. The 
Jewish Agency: Independence is the ulti- 
mate goal—in perhaps five years. During 
the interim free Jewish immigration could 
create a Jewish majority in Palestine. The 
Arabs: An independent Arab state must 
be created now, with the present Arab 
two-to-one majority. 


@ Displaced Persons. The Jewish Agency; 
The rights of Jews outside Palestine—th 
200,000 displaced Jews in Europe wh 
“must emigrate”—are an integral part o 
the issue. The Arabs: The resettlement 
uprooted and persecuted Jews is a worl 
problem and “cannot be laid on Pale§- 
tine.” 


@ Mandate Status. The Jewish Agency: 
“You cannot turn back the hands of the 
clock of history.” The United Nations 
must honor the international commit- 
ments of the last twenty years which 
promised Jews their homeland. The 
Arabs: “[You cannot] set the clock of 
history back by twenty centuries . . . The 
policy which has been impairing the 
ethnological and _ political structure [of 


lawyer also . 


Palestine] . . . must be brought to an 
end.” The mandate is no longer valid. 

Efforts to integrate these views into one 
set of “orders” sent the Political and Se- 
curity Committee into a tailspin. Should 
the fact-finding board investigate the 
plight ef Europe’s Jews, as the Jewish 
Agency wished? Should it be instructed to 
consider the independence issue as the 
Arabs wished? Russia cagily said “yes” 
to both. 

Late this Monday, the delegates finally 
broke the five-day stalemate and, by a 
vote of 29 to 14, eliminated the whole 
question of Palestine independence in its 
instructions to the investigating commis- 
sion. But they also ordered the commis- 
sion “to investigate all questions and 
issues relevant to the problem.” 

Still unresolved was the question of 
Big Five representation on the inquiry 
commission. The United States favored a 
“neutral” seven-nation slate of small 
powers, while Russia, taking an opposite 
and familiar tack, advocated participation 
by the Big Five. 
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Strategists: Husseini (left) for the Arabs and Ben Gurion for the Jews 


GREECE: Slavophonetics 


A new word made its appearance re- 
cently in the language of diplomacy. The 
United States and British representatives 
on the UN Balkan Commission, now 
drafting its report in Geneva, coined the 
word “Slavophones” (to rhyme with 
gramophones) to denote inhabitants of 
Greece who, because of their Slavic- 
sounding names, were persecuted by the 
Greek Government. 

The Slavophones caused headaches to 
code clerks and policymakers alike. The 
former, unfamiliar with the word, invari- 
ably translated it as “Slavophobes.” 


American policymakers, drafting instruc- 
tions to Mark Ethridge, American repre- 
sentative on the commission, sought 
vainly for a formula for the commission’s 
report which would censure the Greek 
Government for its treatment of the 
Slavophones without at the same time 
giving aid and comfort to Russia’s anti- 
Greek propaganda. 

According to reports which United 
States and British representatives _re- 
garded as reliable, some 12,000 Slavo- 
phones have crossed the borders of 
Greece into Yugoslavia and Bulgaria to 
escape from Greek persecution. The 
State Department last week tried to 
persuade the Greek Government to relent 
in its treatment of the Slavophones and to 
declare a new general amnesty for all 
anti-government elements. 

Otherwise, public criticism of Greece 
in the commission’s majority report ap- 
peared unavoidable. However, accord- 
ing to reports reaching Newsweek, the 
nine-nation majority will charge Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria with primary respon- 
sibility for the border war through their 
training and arming of anti-Greek Gov- 
ernment guerrillas. It is likely to absolve 
Albania for lack of evidence. The Russian 
and Polish representatives, on the other 
hand, are determined to present their 
own minority findings, holding Greece 





European 


responsible for the recent border inci- 
dents. 

The majority recommendations to the 
Security Council will include: (1) estab- 
lishment of a permanent UN border com- 
mission; (2) conclusion of border con- 
ventions between Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
and Greece; and (3) granting to the 
Yugoslavs of additional free-port facili- 
ties in Salonika. 

The Security Council, which will get 
the report about the end of May, mean- 
while had a complaint from the commis- 
sion: Yugoslavia, Albania, and Bulgaria 
last week refused to cooperate with a 
commission subgroup now at Salonika. 
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EUROPE: Misery on V-E Plus Two Years 


The Soviet people and its armed forces not 
only defended the freedom and independ- 
ence of the motherland, but also liberated 
the peoples of Europe, including the German 
people, from the Fascist yoke. 


The V-E anniversary order of the day 
by Gen. Nikolai A. Bulganin, Minister for 
the Armed Forces, did not mention the 
Western allies. But other Russians did on 
May 9. The Army newspaper Red Star 
fed the Russians’ brash, sensitive pride in 
their costly victories: “The second front, 
as it is known, was opened only after the 
Soviet Army had inflicted a decisive de- 
feat on the Germans and it became clear 
that the Soviet Union was able with its 
own forces and without the aid of the 
Allies to occupy all of Germany and to 
liberate France.” 

Westerners would dispute the assidu- 
ously planted Russian legend of single- 
handed victory. But, if the nations dis- 
agreed over who had won the war, they 
could hardly disagree over who had lost 
it—Europe. . 

From the Irish Sea to the Caspian, on 
V-E plus two years, the hungry continent 
still writhed under warborn _ tortures. 
Russia struggled with shortages of food 
and of goods—the former so great Rus- 
sians even lifted American relief ship- 
ments to starving Rumania to feed their 
occupation force; the latter so urgent 


Moscow had virtually destroyed the war- 
time alliance with its demands for heavy 
reparations to aid its reconstruction. A 
weakened Britain worried about bank- 
ruptcy and “starvation” (see page 60), 
while it watched its empire disintegrate. 
France, fighting off inflation, hung un- 
easily between one crisis and the next. 
Italy and Austria, enemies turned friends, 
wondered where they stood—the former 
dreading a peace treaty it vainly hoped 
a Senate committee wouldn’t pass, the 
latter with no treaty at all. And dismem- 
bered Germany was as perplexing a prob- 
lem as ever; where before it had to be 
beaten, now it had to be ruled. 


aa 


RUSSIA: Three More Years 


So many peasants died from hardship, 
pestilence, and famine while building 
Peter the Great’s florid capital in the 
swamps of the Neva that the Russians 
called St. Petersburg a city “built on 
bones.” Today the bones of thousands 
of modern Russians also lie in and around 
the renamed Leningrad, second city of 
the Soviets. These were the men and 
women who died during the city’s 29- 
month siege by the Wehrmacht. 

From August 1941 to January 1944 
some 250 to 2,500 shells a day pounded 
Leningrad and its defenders. But its pop- 





Leningrad’s eager recovery from its wartime siege symbolizes Russia’s often-grating pride in victory 





Newsweek, May 19, 1947 














ulation kept munitions factories running 
to supply soldiers who fought in the sub- 
urbs. They lived on short rations hauled 
in wintertime across frozen Lake Ladoga. 


Loren Carroll, chief of NEWSWEEK’s 
Paris bureau, passed through Leningrad 
last week on his roundabout way back 
from the Moscow conference. He cabled 
this description of damage and recon- 
struction in the historic city of the Czars. 


It was a gray May day. A glacial wind 
swept over the city, sometimes bringing 
snow flurries. Ice floes filled the Neva. 

“War destruction? Oh, that’s all re- 
paired,” my youthful Leningrad guide 
declared with characteristic Russian, 
partly wishful, pride. Certainly it would 
take a sharp eye to spot any damage in 
the center of Leningrad, indubitably one 
of the loveliest cities in the world. New 
white and green paint gleams on the 
baroque old Winter Palace. The vast Ad- 
miralty; damaged during the siege, is now 
perfectly restored, its long facade, re- 
splendent in vellow paint and its‘pired 
dome regilded. 

“I can see all this myself,” I told my 
guide. “I insist on visiting the outlying 
regions to the west.” “I'll show you,” he 
replied warily, “but it isn’t interesting. 
The damage has been repaired.” 

Soon, however, I glimpsed a shattered, 
unreconstructed factory. The guide said 
hastily: “Come back in three years and 
that will be repaired like everything else.” 

Ruins and Reminders: Our car 
whizzed out the broad «avenue called In- 
ternational Prospect toward the czars’ 
summer palace, Tsarskoye Selo, rebap- 
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Can you answer these questions about 


TUBERCULOSIS ? 





Today, through modern medical skills, 
most cases of tuberculosis can be con- 
trolled if caught in time. The earlier 
that treatment is started, the better are 
the chances for a prompt and lasting 
cure. 

If you should have tuberculosis, your 
physician will recommend treatment, 
probably in a sanatorium. Once the 
disease is brought under control you 
can usually return to a normal way of 
living, with periodic checkups to make 
sure the disease does not become active 


Q. Is there hope of conquering 


A. Indeed there is! Since 1900 the yearly 
death rate from tuberculosis has been re- 
duced from over 200 per 100,000 to under 
40! Many authorities say that by continu- 


Q. What are the important steps 


A. First: constant effort to find and treat 
more cases in the early stages when the 
disease is easier to control. Second: ade- 
quate treatment for active cases, prefer- 
ably hospital care, which will help to avoid 
infecting others. Third: proper care for 


Q. Why are periodic examinations 


A. Tuberculosis, especially in the early 
stages, often has no symptoms. Its dis- 
covery then depends on a thorough medical 
examination, aided by X-ray. Such exami- 
nations are particularly important among 


Don’t let tuberculosis frighten you 


next twenty years. 










rates. 





again. You should faithfully follow your 
doctor’s instructions in order to speed 
recuvery and maintain good health 
afterward. 

Regular medical examinations pro- 
vide comforting reassurance even if 


you don’t have tuberculosis, and sug-" 


gest immediate treatment if the disease 
should be detected. For further infor- 
mation about such examinations and 
about the disease itself, ask your phy- 
sician, public health officer, or local 
Tuberculosis Association. 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT? 


ing a well-planned, forceful campaign— 
with public co-operation—deaths from tu- 
berculosis may be almost wiped out in the 


people who have had tuberculosis, includ- 
ing medical supervision and occupational 
guidance to prevent recurrence. Fourth: a 
drive to eliminate poor health habits and 
conditions which invite tuberculosis. 


adults, especially older persons, workers 
exposed to silica dust, and other special 
groups which have high tuberculosis death 














































so important? 
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Associated mg 
Bull F ights Man: Torero Lulu Eyrand makes a quick but unorthodox exit from 
the ring when the intended victim revolts during a bullfight in Arles, France. 





tized Pushkin. On both sides of the street 
gaunt, gray buildings stood with gaping 
windows. “That’s not war damage.” It 
was true. The war had merely interrupted 
a gigantic housing project which has not 
yet been resumed. 

Farther on, smoke belched from the 
chimneys of a huge meat-packing plant, 
damaged but now restored. On the other 
hand, a vast aircraft factory and an air- 
drome still lay in ruins. The bumpy road 
circled Pulkovo village. It was completely 
flattened. Except for a few wooden bar- 
racks, no rebuilding had been done. On 
top of a hill stood the crumbled ruins of 
the meteorological observatory. Now the 
scene unfolded visual evidence of one 
of history’s greatest sieges: 

Scarred slopes rose right and left. Sad, 
mutilated fir woods had never recovered 
from the shells roaring through them day 
after day. German graves spotted the 
fields. All along the road there had once 
been villages, but after the war the Rus- 
sians had cleared up the ruins, leaving 
scarcely a trace of wood or stone. Tank 
traps and German earthworks were still 
visible everywhere. Peasants in padded 
coats and heavy, knee-length boots were 
making the first attempt to spade the 
ground. 

With Patient Hands: With a de- 
votion and patience probably unsurpassed 
in Europe, the Russians have started 
piecing together smashed crucifixes, mold- 
ings, and marble fireplaces at Tsarskoye 
Selo Palace. Fragments collected miles 
away, where the Germans dropped them, 
have been brought back, catalogued, and 
placed on long white-pine tables. The 
contents of the czarist porcelain museum 
were found in Riga and brought back. 


The pattern of Leningrad’s oydeal now 
began to take shape. The Germans had 
hoped to take the prosperous city of 
3,200,000 intact. Shells did relatively 
minor damage within the city—destroy- 
ing, however, about 20 per cent of the 
buildings. Air raids were mostly confined 
to strategic objectives. The chief German 
weapon was encirclement, cutting off the 
city from food supplies. Thousands died 
of starvation in the streets. 

Leningraders are thus rightfully proud 
of their indomitable fortitude and endur- 
ance and of their speedy and efficient 
reconstruction of damaged factories and 
dwellings. Of the most seriously damaged 
buildings, still left standing in ruins, my 
guide again boasted confidently: “Come 
back in three years.” 
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FRANCE: Socialists Alone 


In Mutualité Hall on Paris’s Left Bank, 
the National Council of the French 
Socialist party met on May 6 to debate a 
momentous question: Would the Social- 
ists serve in a coalition government with 
no Communist representation? In a sense 
the answer had already been given: 
When Premier Paul Ramadier two days 
earlier fired five Communist ministers 
who voted against his anti-inflation pro- 
gram, Socialist deputies in caucus backed 
his stand by a thumping majority. But 
the National Council, which had re- 
solved that Socialists would never serve 
alone, was the party’s highest authority. 
It had to make the choice of alternatives: 
to split the left, or split the nation. 

For twelve hours, the Socialists argued 
bitterly among themselves. Secretary 
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General Guy Mollet, responsible for 
maintaining party strength, insisted that 
Ramadier resign to preserve left-wing 
unity and halt defection of dissatisfied 
v.orkers to the Communists. Arguing 
against him was Léon Blum, elder states- 
man and leader of the party’s right wing. 
Blum’s faction won—2,529 proxy votes to 
2,125. The Socialists would run the gov- 
ernment alone. 

Almost at once, after a week of crisis 
and mounting tension, France relaxed. 
Workers at the Renault automobile plant, 
whose wildcat strike (NEWSWEEK, May 
12° had precipitated the crisis, returned 
to work. Threatened solidarity demon- 
strations failed to materialize. France’s 
most dependable barometer—the franc’s 
black-market value—soared. 

The Assembly debate on the govern- 
ment’s policy in Madagascar, which 
would have caused an uproar a week 
before, proceeded calmly in a half-empty 
chamber. The Communists had been ex- 
pected to champion the revolting Mal- 
gaches. But instead of thundering at the 
arrest of five Malgache members of the 
French Parliament, they meekly moved 
for an investigation. No longer beholden 
to the Communists, the predominantly 
Socialist Cabinet then outlawed the rebels’ 
Renovation party. The Communists, pre- 
sented with potent economic issues at 
home and colonial ones abroad, hadn’t yet 
settled on their new opposition line. 
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BRITAIN: Difficult Debts 


“(Our war] debt represents an unreal, 
unjust, and unsupportable burden.” 

If fellow guests at the Brazilian Cham- 
ber of Commerce dinner on May 6 in 
London expected entertainment from 
Hugh Dalton, they were sorely disap- 
pointed. Britain’s Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer lived up well to his “Difficult 
Doctor” nickname. Sarcastically, he 
dubbed Britain’s sterling debt of three 
billion pounds “our fruits of victory.” It 
“must be very substantially scaled down.” 

Reaction from two of England’s op 
sterling creditors—India and 1 sypt—was 
immediate and as unfavorable as ex- 
pected. But even if the sterling creditors 
came around, Britain knew it still faced 
an infinitely greater threat of bankruptcy 
—the alarming evaporation of the dollar 
credits without which it can neither eat 
nor rebuild. 


The Polish Window 


Ernie Bevin was ready to forgive and 
forget. Since January, while an Anglo- 
Polish financial agreement lay unratified 
on his Downing Street desk, the British 
Foreign Secretary had pointedly ignored 
Warsaw. But last anh. during a stop- 
over in the Polish capital on his way 
home from Moscow, Bevin underwent a 
change of heart. 

On May 5, he told the House of Com- 
mons that Britain would ratify the Polish 
agreement, which settles Polish debts to 
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Britain for wartime loans and fixes terms 
fora three-year, $232,000,000 barter deal. 

The financial agreement coincided with 
settlement of a major obstacle to Anglo- 
Polish amity: The disposition of about 
85,000 exiled Poles in Britain, some of 
whom feared to go home. Britain has 
been reluctant to force them. But last 
week Bevin gently told the recalcitrants 
it was their duty to go back. “We shall of 
course continue to do our best for those 
who cannot return,” he said. “. . . But 
I am more than ever convinced . . . that 
the Polish Government genuinely wishes 
to encourage them to return.” 


Significance ---—- 


Ratification of the financial agreement 
is the first move in an Anglo-Polish rap- 
prochement which Britain hopes will 
open a window through Russia’s iron 
curtain. The-delay in signing was part of 
an Anglo-American effort to coax Poland 
into holding free elections. While the 
Western Powers were disappointed by 
the votirig, the belief exists in London 
and Washington that nothing will be 
gained by abandoning Poland. 

Behind the British move also lay these 
factors: “s 


@ In Warsaw, Bevin was convinced that 
the Polish Government is performing well 
and that it plans no reprisals against the 
exiles. 


@ The new Polish Ambassador to Lon- 
don, Dr. Jerzy Michalowski, a Socialist, 
has persuaded Bevin that Poland ar- 
dently seeks to renounce the role of Rus- 
sian satellite. 

€ British Foreign Office experts felt that 
the “get-tough” policy just wasn’t paying 
dividends. 

@ Poland could supply Britain with badly 
needed products now obtainable only for 
dollars, of which Britain has fewer and 
fewer. 


Austerity Hits the Mile 


“But I say . . . how does one distinguish 
the tarts from the ladies?” 
“They're better dressed.” 


These lines from “My Friend Lester,” 
a new farce playing this week in London, 
wore more than a slip of truth. There was 
something to the wits’ claim that prosti- 
tutes and criminals of the West End are 
the only untaxed people in Britain. But 
the police, intensifying a drive on organ- 
ized crime, were making it tough for the 
underworld in the “Square Mile of Vice” 
around Piccadilly Circus. 

The crackdown hit the white-slavers, 
“ponces” in the Mile’s argot. The recent 
conviction of five Maltese ponces had 
given the public a lurid glimpse of the 
businessmen who patrol their ladies’ beats 
in sleek cars, watching and collecting. As 
for the tarts, the nightly tours of anti- 
vice squads were a discomfiting, if pass- 
ing, phase. 

Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of Nrews- 
WEEK’s London bureau, last week sent 
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Associated Press 
Back Again: The Fascist salute, supposedly gone forever, reappeared recently 
in Trieste as the Italian anti-Communists shown here reacted to a Communist parade. 





this account of life after dark in the Mile: 

“The evening rain slanted coldly onto 
the pavements of New Bond Street. Un- 
der her silk umbrella the tall French girl 
shivered. She hovered tentatively at the 
curb, as if waiting for a bus. There are 
no buses in Bond Street. 

“She was smartly dressed and her hair 
was carefully coifed beneath her feathered 
hat. As we came abreast of her she 
smiled and started to speak. Then she 
heard the rap of heavy heels along the 
pavement and hurried on. We watched 
as a stolid bobby strode past in pursuit. 
We could see the umbrella bobbing fran- 
tically as the girl trotted along on her 
high heels. Across the road, another 
umbrella popped into a doorway. 

“Obviously the heat was on in the 
Square Mile, but business was proceeding 
on an austerity basis. For years this area 
has plied its sinister wares more openly 
than any European city. The Mile hit its 
peak with the American wartime invasion, 
but now it is back on a peacetime basis. 
The press has been full of demands for 
cleaning up the Mile. But it’s a difficult 
task, for prostitution as such is not illegal 
in England, and soliciting usually draws 
only a small fine. 

“Public opinion is either listless or 
amused. A current verse goes: 


The family got quite a start 

When Lady Jane became a tart; 

But name is name and race is race, 

So they clubbed together and bought 
her a beat 

On the sunny side of Jermyn Street. 


“And at Hyde Park’s ‘speakers’ corner’ 
the other Sunday, a pitchman was de- 
nouncing the ladies of Piccadilly. ‘These 


here lydies of the evening,’ he said, 
‘they'll entertain you, all right, for three 
pounds.’ 

““Five pounds!’ corrected a shrill femi- 


nine voice from the back of the crowd.” 
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REICH: Division Forever? 


Last week more than 2,000 Beamten— 
frayed, frustrated German officials who 
work for the Verwaltungsamt fiir Wirt- 
schaft (German bizonal economics 
board)—sat impotent at their cluttered 
desks in a converted coffee-filter factory 
in Minden. Lacking both the ability and 
authority to rule, they helplessly rattled 
papers while the semi-combined Ameri- 
can and British zones plunged ever 
deeper into the chaos of famine and 
cross-purposes. 

Two years after Germany’s final defeat 
the food situation was worse than ever. 
Grain reserves had all but vanished from 
the British zone. Germans quipped bit- 
terly that the only way they could get 
the full official daily ration of 1,550 calor- 
ies was to eat their ration cards. Few of 
the larger cities could actually provide 
more than 900 calories a day. 

On May 9 Hamburg staged the great- 
est hunger demonstration yet seen in the 
British zone. Adolph Kummernuss, chair- 
man of the city’s Federation of Trade 
Unionists, told 120,000 assembled work- 
ers: “We want to tell. the world that a 
man with 800 calories cannot live . . . If 
70,000,000 Germans die, then others 
[elsewhere] will follow . . . Our problem 
is the world’s problem.” 

f* In the American zone the food situation 
was little better. Even the habitually 
cool American occupation commander, 
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until you visit the fabulous 
shopson Calle Floridain Buenos 
Aires... bargain for handmade 
silver treasure in Peru... or 
purchase an armful of orchids 
for a handful of change in the 
flower markets of Colombia. 
Sounds like an adventure in 
another world . .. And it is! 
- .. The new and wonderful 
world Panagra’s mighty luxury 
planes bring within a few flying 
hours of your home. The fasci- 
nating West Coast of South 
America! 

Imagine... you step into a 
plane today near your home... 
tomorrow you are aboard a 
luxurious Panagra 4-engine 
plane... eating wonderful food, 
being served like a King, flying 
serenely over lands of fabulous 
scenery. You'll be amazed at 
how many of the wonders of 
Panama, Ecuador, Colombia, 
Peru, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, and 
Argentina that Panagra can 
pack into a short vacation, Find 
out about it now! 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS, INC. 
Serving The Americas Since 1928 


For descriptive folder, information, and reserva-. 


tions, see your Travel Agent or nearest Pan 
American World Airways Office .. . or write 
Panagra, Chrysler Building, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Gen. Lucius D. Clay, was angry about it. 
“You know as well as I do,” he told the 
monthly meeting of the Council of Ger- 
man States on May 6, “that food which 
should be going to human beings is going 
to livestock.” : 

In a Berlin press conference two days 
later Clay put part of the blame for his 
zone’s food crisis on delayed grain ship- 
ments from the United States. But he 
also charged that German farmers were 
hoarding their produce. If worse came to 
worst he would take “drastic action.” “I 
will just confiscate farmers’ food stocks,” 
he told correspondents. “After all, Pve 
still got an army here.” 

How Long? Clay’s attack on rural 
Hamster (hoarders) reflected an often- 
voiced British view that the reot of the 
food trouble lay in the Germans them- 
selves. In the American zone the Ger- 
mans had the job of collecting food. So 
far they had failed. As a result, the four- 
month-old economic unity of the two 
zones -politically still two separate en- 
tities—had also failed. 

The merger mechanism was caught on 
the sharp edges of conflicting British and 
American policy. Britain stood for a cen- 
tralized, socialized Germany with _ its 
German administrators under firm Allied 
control, The Americans had unloaded 
responsibility onto the German state gov- 
ernments, whose ministers must agree 
unanimously before any decision can be 
arrived at on a zonewide basis. 

In an urgent effort to remedy this 
catastrophic Anglo-American cleavage on 
zonal policies, the two commanders, Gen- 
eral Clay and Lt. Gen. Sir Brian Robert- 
son, began earnest discussions in Berlin. 
Clay reiterated the American stand: (1) 
The British plan would make Germany 
dangerously strong, and (2) the Germans 
should be allowed to decide the issue of 
Socialism for themselves. 

But as a starter they did agree to gather 
the Beamten of the scattered bizonal eco- 
nomic agencies together in a central 
economic capital, doubtless Frankfurt- 
am-Main. Whether ostensible economic 
unity would finally produce genuine po- 
litical unity of the two zones would re- 
iain unsettled at least until after the 
next foreign ministers’ meeting in No- 
vember. 

And whether Western unity could then 
entice the  still-recalcitrant Russians to 
toss their zone into a reunited Germany 
was even more doubtful. General Clay 
last week obliquely but ominously hinted 
at the likelihood of a permanently di- 
vided Reich: Instead of moving his own 
headquarters to Frankfurt now, he would 
stay in Berlin “to the bitter end.” 


James O'Donnell, chief of NEwsweex’s 
Berlin bureau, last week sent this descrip- 
tion of the city which may become, in 
fact if not in name, the capital of Western 
Germany. 


Along the Main River in Frankturt, 
most of the seven destroyed bridges have 





been restored again. The crowds swarm 
across on foot, bicycles, in antiquated, 
chugging but determined vehicles. It is 
a bright sunny day, and promenaders 
stroll under the burgeoning chestnut 
trees. 

Everywhere there is activity, save 
in the old city. In the once lovely, but 
now rubbled- Altstadt—amid ruins of 
Rémer Goethehaus and the House of the 
Rothschilds, the Cathedral and the Im- 
perial Banquet Hall—a tomblike silence 
reigns in uncleared streets and lanes. 

Climbing over the granulated remains, 











Acme 
A German Hausfrau is caught hoarding 


one suddenly discovers a beehive of ac- 
tivity. Scores of workmen hustle about 
removing debris and throwing up scal- 
tolding around the skeletonized, roofless 
Paulskirche. 

The official reason tor this sudden burst 
of labor—the ruined church had remained 
untouched for twenty-three months—is to 
renovate it in time_to celebrate the cen- 
tennial of the German Democratic Revo- 
lution of 1848. The German National 
Assembly met in this church ard ran up 
the red, black, and gold flag in the bright 
spring of ’48 to proclaim the first German 
Democratic Republic. Those with rumi- 
native minds may well speculate as to 
whether there may not be another Ger- 
man Democratic Assembly meeting here 
in the spring of 1948—but for Western 
Germany only. 
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AUSTRIA: “Minute Mouse’ 


Late in 1943, after the first foreign 
ministers’ meeting in Moscow, the RAF 
bombarded German-held Vienna with 
leaflets pledging the Allies “to see re- 
established a free and independent Aus- 
tria.” Last week, after the third Moscow 
conference had failed to end two years 
of occupation, Chancellor Leopold Fig] 
reminded the Allies of their pledge. 
Holding aloft a tattered copy of the leaf- 
let, he appealed before the Austrian Par- 
liament for the occupying powers “to keep 
faith with [Austria’s] Magna Charta.” 

The chancellor’s appeal was timed to 
coincide with the first meeting, in Vienna 
on May 12, of the commission of deputies 
designated to break the Moscow dead- 
lock. On the same day the Foreign Min- 
ister, Karl Gruber, said Austria was dis- 
appointed that “many weeks of hard 
labor by so many great men” had _ pro- 
duced no better solution. “Allied moun- 
tains,” he noted wryly, had “labored to 
give birth to a minute mouse of a com- 
mission.” 

Gruber declared that the only major 
obstacle to an acceptable treaty—agree- 
ment on disposition of Austrian property 
seized by the Germans—was no longer 
important enough to justify continued 
occupation. Besides, he observed in veiled 
criticism of American stubbornness on the 
definition of “German assets” available to 
Russja for reparations, the Soviet and 
Austrian definitions weren't really very 
far apart. 

With the Allied troops, Austrians said, 
would go much of the pressure on Aus- 
tria’s economy—the heavy drain on food- 
stuffs to meet Russian quotas and restric- 
tions on trade among the four occupation 
zones. As things stand, Gruber com- 
plained, treatment of “liberated” Austria 
by the Allies was “much worse than that 
applied to Germany.” For Austria, noth- 
ing had changed but the occupiers’ uni- 
forms. 


ITALY: No Judgment Day 


The racking Italian inflation this week 
created a unique band of strikers. About 
1,000 distinguished judges walked out of 
their courtrooms to demand freedom 
from bureaucracy and more money. One 
eminent magistrate protested that last 
winter he had to sell his overcoat to feed 
his family. 


SPAIN: Basque Gesture 


Two thousand years ago veterans of 
Caesar's legions returned to Rome with 
tales of the Vascones—proud, fierce war- 
riors they had encountered in the Pyre- 
nees. In the nineteenth century it took 
the armies of Isabella II 43 years to per- 
suade the rebellious Vascongados to sub- 
mit to her rule. And today Spaniards still 
remember the determined stands at 
Guernica and Bilbao during the 1936-39 
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civil war, when Basques defended the 
dying republic which had promised to 
give them back their long-lost fueros, or 
special privileges. 

Last week in the Biscay seaport city of 
Bilbao, Basque national pride smoldered 
again. It began when Genaro Riestra, 
the zealous civil governor, announced 
that the 14,000 industrial workers who 
had celebrated May Day by not reporting 
for work would be fired. Four days later 
20,000 more Basque factory workers de- 
fied Franco’s ironclad no-strike law and 
walked out in protest. 

Government troops arrested 150 dem- 
onstrators. But by May 7, the number of 
strikers in Bilbao and the surrounding 
Vizcaya Province swelled to 30,000. 
Mines, steel mills, shipyards, and con- 
struction works in Spain’s second largest 
industrial city came to a virtual standstill. 

Precedent: From Paris, where he 
functions with the Spanish republican 
government-in-exile, the Basque Presi- 
dent, José Antonio de Aguirre, hailed the 
strike as the most important anti-Franco 
uprising since the pudgy Caudillo became 
dictator. Assuming responsibility for the 
demonstrations, he warned that they 


might have “repercussions throughout the 
peninsula.” The strikes would be called 
off if reprisals against May Day demon- 
strators were canceled. Otherwise orders 
would be issued to resistance cells to be- 
gin “answering terror by terror.” 

On May 9, in spite of Aguirre’s warn- 
ings, the strike ended without spreading. 
Governor Riestra emphatically denied 
Basque claims that reprisals against 
striking workers had been lifted. He as- 
serted the number of strikers had never 
gone above 5,000, and that no more than 
60 agitators had been arrested. But the 
Basques had nonetheless won an impor- 


tant victory. They had proved to less 
bold workers all over Spain that even 
Franco’s ironclad regime could be defied. 


os 


INDIA: Birth of Babelistan 


Among all the uncertainties in India at 
least one thing was certain. The slim, 
46-year-old Viceroy sent out by the Brit- 
ish two months ago had scored a personal 
success. Tribesmen on the Northwest 
Frontier presented him with a gift rifle— 
homemade. Leaders of the two unrecon- 
ciled Indian factions offered him less omi- 
nous tributes. Mohammed Ali Jinnah, 
suspicious political high priest of the 
Moslem League, convinced himself that 
Lord Mountbatten was “determined to 
play fair.” Mohandas Gandhi, aging 
Hindu figurehead of the nationalist Con- 
gress party, lauded him as a “great war- 
rior and statesman.” 

But despite the absence of the person- 
ality clashes which hampered previous 
British missions to India, Mountbatten’s 
mission had made little headway against 
India’s Hydra-headed problems. Last 
week his colleague, Lord Ismay, was back 





International 
Hands beside the Shalimar: The ten fingers of a dancer’s “lotus flower” are too few 
to number India’s tribulations on the road to independence. 


in London with the new Viceroy’s first 
major report. One possible solution it 
suggested to stem the tides of Indian dis- 
unity: formation of a loose federation of 
three autonomous Indian states—the Mos- 
lem League’s adamantly demanded Pakis- 
tan, a separate Hindustan, and Rajistan, 
a league of the princely states. The Lon- 
don Daily Mail commented: “Babelistan 
is breaking out.” 


Significance 


Ismay’s reports to the Cabinet and the 
King-Emperor reflect the deepest pessi- 
mism for the future of India, The senior 
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member of Mountbatten’s staff was im- 
pelled to report that there is utterly no 
hope for a united India. This makes some 
form of partition inevitable. 

But the partition problem itself pre- 
sents difficulties so enormous as to be 
almost insuperable. It is likened to un- 
scrambling an omelet. 

Mountbatten’s final mission to India has 
found communal hatred at an unprece- 
dented height and extending into the 
smallest village. Atrocities in Punjab have 
reached new extremes of ferocity. Com- 
munist propaganda directed from Mos- 
cow is on the increase. 

Among many Indian leaders there is a 
fatalistic feeling that civil war is inevi- 
table. They have read history wrong and 
believe that since America had a civil 
war, India also must have one to survive. 
From this standpoint Jinnah is considered 
the most dangerous figure. The Congress 
leader, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, despite 
his undying hatred of British rule, has 
become more and more conscious of his 
responsibilities. 

The problem of partition also raises the 
prospect of separate Hindu and Moslem 
armies. Yet the Indian Army is one of 
the few places where Hindus and Mos- 
lems have thus far continued living 
together in peace. 

Despite Britain’s concern with Indian 
defense, Mountbatten’s mission is ear- 
nestly seeking, and intends to find, Indian 
authorities who will take over when the 
British pull out in June 1948. For Britain 
is determined to leave by the appointed 
date even if its troops have to fight their 
way to the beaches and abandon the sub- 
continent to chaos. Only a united appeal 
from both Hindus and Moslems—the re- 
motest possibility—could delay their de- 
parture. 


KOREA: Red Backdown 
“To expedite . . . the formation of the 


Provisional Korean Democratic govern- 
ment I am ready to accept the amend- 
ments proposed.” Soviet Foreign Minister 
Molotoff was giving way. Ending a year- 
long diplomatic tussle in Russian- and 
American-occupied Korea, he yielded last 
week to an American demand for repre- 
sentation of Korean political leaders of 
both the left and right in talks on the 
country’s future government. His back- 
down also paved the way for resumption 
on May 20 in Seoul of the Joint Soviet- 
American Commission meetings, aban- 
doned in dissension in May 1946, 
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JAPAN: Trial Trials 


The Tokyo war-crimes trials have 
dragged on through so many weary 
months that last week the eleven Allied 
judges were all but resigned to spending 
eternity listening to testimony. On May 
8, however, Sir William Flood Webb, the 
Australian presiding justice, gave them a 
breather. The reason: Consumption of 
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100 tons of paper to print the court rec- 
ord thus far had nearly exhausted the 
supply. 


Stripped Workshop 


During his Cleveland, Miss., speech 
last week, Under Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson said America must go ahead 
with reconstruction of Germany and 
Japan, the workshops upon which the 
ultimate recovery of Europe and Asia so 
largely depends (see page 27). Harry 
Kern, Newsweek's Foreign Affairs editor 
now touring Japan, cabled this comment: 


Before the grand objective of making 
Japan the workshop of the Far East can 
be achieved, American policymakers 
must clear up a whole series of obstacles. 
This is certain to bring them into direct 
collision with former Allies and the cur- 
rent MacArthur occupation. Before even 
the limited objective of resuming private 
trading with Japan is achieved, the same 
obstacles must be removed. 

The most fundamental is reparations. 
The brutal truth is that no reparations 
whatever should be removed from Japan. 
Damage and neglect have so wrecked 
the industrial plant that there is no sur- 
plus. In fact, the plant must be increased 
if Japan is to export enough to pay for 
its imports. Any reparations sent to 
China, the Philippines, Australia, and 
other countries will eventually be paid 
for by the United States in the form of 
aid for stripped Japanese industry. 

Until a fundamental American decision 
is taken on this matter, Japanese cannot 
plan ahead and therefore cannot make 
any important commitments for the re- 
sumption of private trade. And Austral- 
ians and Chinese are vehemently de- 
manding their reparation shares. 

The Stumbling Block: Businessmen 
here consider the contemplated setup for 
the revival of private trade unrealistic 
and unworkable. Foreign businessmen 
coming here will be bound by restric- 
tions on movements, relations with the 
Japanese, living accommodations, and 
most of all the fantastic SCAP (Allied 
headquarters) red tape. They will be 
obliged to handle all transactions through 
SCAP and the United States Commer- 
cial Co. Furthermore, they will not be 
allowed to discuss prices with Japanese 
businessmen. This factor alone is enough 
to make the plan fail. 

Before either long or short American 
objectives can be achieved, drastic 
changes must also be made in the or- 
ganization and personnel of the occupa- 
tion. The best example is the purge of 
the Japanese businessmen, which makes 
revival of industry extremely difficult, 
it not impossible. This purge is de- 
plored in most responsible quarters of 
the occupation itself. Its motivation and 
continuance defy analysis, but it will 
not be changed except by direct order 
from the highest quarters in W ashington. 

If the aforementioned obstacles could 
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keep steam up” for sales 


Whether your power equipment is 
steam, gas, diesel or electrical, re- 
placements are still scarce these 
days. It’s no time to have an acci- 
dent. Repairs would be costly. Idle 
production lines could be even more 
expensive. Priceless sales-timing 
would be lost in the markets where 
your products are competing. 

Hartford Steam Boiler’s insurance 
and its accompanying engineering 
inspection services can help you 
reduce the likelihood of having 
an accident to power equipment in 
your plant. 

You stand to benefit from the ac- 
cumulated “know-how” of 81 years 


of specialized experience. Hartford 
Steam Boiler maintains the largest 
staff of inspection engineers devoted 
solely to this exacting work. It is 
their job to help uncover hidden 
sources of trouble before they reach 
the breakdown stage. The advice of 
Hartford Steam Boiler has often 
added years to the life of expensive 
power installations. 

These are some of the considera- 
tions that make Hartford Steam 
Boiler the first choice, by far, among 
power - plant opera- 
tors. Call your agent 
or broker for full 
details. 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Covers: Boilers ¢ Pressure Vessels « Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines +¢ Turbines ¢ Electrical Equipment 
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be cleared—and this is most unlikely— 
businessmen here claim private enter- 
prise could carry the major share of 
financing Japanese recovery. Otherwise 
it will require a direct United States 
loan. The amount of this loan can only be 
guessed at because of the current chaotic 
conditions. But the best estimate is 
$1,000,000,000 for the coming year 
alone. Of this $250,000,000 represents 
the cost of food imports while the rest 
is the amount needed for raw materials 
and other imports necessary to get Japa- 
nese industry producing. 
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CHINA: The Rice Worm Turns 


For months Shanghai rice retailers 
have eaten their best merchandise and 
sold the rest—for fancy profits. Neverthe- 
less, they felt abused; the civil war made 
rice scarce and the government fixed its 
price. Police occasionally arrested mer- 
chants for hoarding or selling at above- 
ceiling prices. The press and public in- 
sisted on calling rice dealers nasty names. 
Recently, hungry Chinese, queued up to 
buy the expensive cereal, had grown 
impatient and mobbed several shops. 

Last week customers looted whole bags 
of precious grain from a dozen Shanghai 
shops. The rice merchants retaliated first 
with Shanghai’s favorite pastime—com- 
plaining to Mayor K. C, Wu. Then thev 
paraded through the streets. From a dye 
shop on Kiukiang Road some one sud- 
denly hurled the hateful epithet frustrat- 
ed rice-eaters had been muttering for 
months: “Rice worms!” The goaded mer- 
chants turned and stormed the shop. 
They smashed showcases and signboards, 
destroyed dyes, and beat up the staff. 

Now well primed, they decided to re- 
venge themselves on a radio jokester, 
Shaw Huai Loh, who had been taking 
cracks at them. They did not find him 
but wrecked a radio station and a theater 
in their search. Unaware of his narrow 
escape, Shaw Huai Loh went on another 
radio station, the Ming Zain, and con- 
tinued berating the “rice worms.” 

The rice-worm incident was only one of 
China’s economic troubles last week: 


@ Minister of Finance O. K. Yui present- 
ed a revised 1947 budget more than dou- 
bling the original proposed expenditures 
of 9,000,000,000,000 Chinese dollars 
($750,000,000 U. S. at the official rate). 
He admitted that in the first four months 
of 1947 revenue equaled only 40 per cent 
of government spending. Printing presses 
made up the rest. 


@ Prices skyrocketed across the country. 
The Government, which had hoped to 
curb inflation by strict wage and price 
controls, was forced to grant cost-of-liv- 
ing increases to laborers, civil servants, 
and soldiers. 


@ Restoration of internal transportation, 
one key to economic recovery, looked as 
far away as ever as the Communists piled 
up a string of minor victories along the 
vital north-south railway lines. 
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Here is the 5-Cent Test: Balance 
a nickel on edge on the com- 
pressor of a Gemco Air Condi- 
tioner. Start and stop the motor 
...again and again. The coin 
stands. NO VIBRATION! 


Try this on any other package 
type air conditioner. If the coin 
topples, there’s VIBRATION! 


Gemco...No Vibration! That is 
one of the major reasons why 
you'll make GEMCO Air Condi- 
tioning your next business invest- 
ment. Vibration is vicious. It 
causes machines to run noisily, 
work inefficiently, require fre- 
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You can rely on the quick, simple 5-Cent Test. 
It will be worth thousands of dollars to you 
in your investment/in air conditioning for 
your business. 
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quent service, wear out too soon. 
Conquer vibration and you’ve got 
strong reassurance of quiet, 
economical, long, trouble-free 
performance. 


Perfected and proved during the 
past three years, the new Gemco 
is really new because its makers 
were not handicapped by prewar 
conceptions, designs and equip- 
ment. The new Gemco comes in 
3-ton and 5-ton capacities. Write 
for literature and name of your 
distributor. 





Your Business Needs Air Conditioning Because’... It brings in more customers... makes 
them buy more... improves personnel efficiency... eliminates or minimizes summer slumps 
and stock losses. You need it to meet or beat the service of your competitors. 
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Even Our Best Friends Tell Us. 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


According to one of those public- 
opinion polls, a number of British peo- 
ple think Americans are childish and 
immature. Compared with the things 
the Russians and some of their little 
friends are saying about us, to be 
called nothing worse than _ infantile 
rates as a compliment. There is some- 


are: kiddish, naive, good humored in 
a school-age way, soft-hearted, gen- 
erous, politically immature, warm- 
hearted, completely without care as to 
what’s happening to the rest of the 
world; haven’t much interest in na- 
ture and the deep things of life; and 
specifically about American  GI’s, 





thing slightly fishy about 
this particular poll, how- 
ever. The dubious quality 
isn’t in the fact that the Brit- 
ish think we are crude and 
rude; after all, Mrs. Trollope 
and Dickens launched that 
thought a great many dec- 
ades ago and the only new 
discovery in the poll is that 
actual contact with several 
hundred thousand real live 
Americans during the war 
produced nothing more original than 
to confirm this hackneyed conception. 
The suspect element is in the nature 
and timing of the poll itself. 

It was made by Mass Observation, 
a group which conducts sociological 
surveys along interesting and original 
lines. Tom Harrisson, who organized 
Mass Observation ten years ago, con- 
siders that the British approach to 
sociological study is not sufficiently 
scientific and yet is not entirely sat- 
isfied with the collection of bald statis- 
tics in the Gallup manner. 


Members of the Mass Observation 
panel were used for a time by the Min- 
istry of Information during the war 
and their studies were published in 
book form. The value of these studies, 
plus Harrisson’s exceptional ability and 
his war record—he was parachuted into 
Borneo to influence native opinion for 
the Allies—has given the group a good 
reputation. 

Although the results of the survey 
were cabled back here by American 
correspondents, they were mentioned 
in only two London newspapers and 
one of them added the hope that 
“these samples are for once unfair.” 

The survey in question was printed 
in the Mass Observation bulletin, a 
four-paged mimeographed sheet. It 
reported comments by ten different 
persons. One of them, identified as 
Young London Woman, is typical: 
“Mostly, I think they [Americans] 
have energy but lack understand- 
ing. They are like tiresome children 
who insist on making their presence 
felt without having any _contri- 
bution to make as a result.” 

The other adjectives used about us 





slouching, drunken—“usual- 
ly very full indeed”—boast- 
ful, extremely soft, rather 
dirty, usually rude. 

This probably is no more 
banal than the opinions 
many Americans have about 
the British. But after report- 
ing these ten statements, the 
bulletin goes on to draw the 
conclusions “that unfavor- 
able views of the Americans 
have steadily increased over 
the past year—not only at the top 
level of British public opinion, but 
(more important) at the less clearly 
expressed ‘evel of private opinion from 
which derives the public opinion of 
tomorrow.” 

It is true that Lewis Douglas, our 
new ambassador in London, has ex- 
pressed worry over growing anti- 
American sentiment there. Neverthe- 
less, the Mass Observation conclusion 
seems to me unsound and weighted. 

The bulletin contains no evidence 
to back up the statement that un- 
favorable views of Americans “have 
steadily increased over the past year”; 
the European opinion that Americans 
are childish is old enough to have been 
held by the grandparents of the ten 
people questioned in this survey. And 
Harrisson and Mass Observation have 
been closely associated with the Rich- 
ard Crossman-Kingsley Martin group 
who edit The New Statesman and Na- 
tion and are the leading critics of 
American policy in Commons. 





Thus the survey seems to lack 
that fine spirit of scientific inquiry 
which one might expect of it. Whether 
the British think we are childish or 
doddering is of less interest than the 
fact that skillful engineers are building 
hostile or critical opinions of us. The 
opinions which this survey shows— 
even if completely authentic—are mild 
when compared with the opinions 
about us which the Russians spread. 

There is no use deluding ourselves 
with the belief that we can bank on 
a foundation of good will—not even 
in England and certainly nowhere else 
—to such an extent that we can neglect 
the defense of our world reputation. 
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| ALL CARS HAVE BRAKES 


BUT IN THE LOW-PRICED FIELD 
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Only PLYMOUTH has 
-Safe-Guard Hydraulic Brakes 














gUILUS GREAT CARS 


YOUR NEARBY PLYMOUTH DEALER 
WILL TAKE YOUR ORDER. AND 
HE'LL TAKE GOOD CARE OF YOUR 
PRESENT CAR WHILE YOU'RE WAIT- 
ING FOR YOUR NEW PLYMOUTH 




















Th greatest improvement in automobile braking since the introduc- 
tion of hydraulic brakes! That’s what engineers say about the newest 
Plymouth's Safe-Guard Hydraulic Brakes. This revolutionary Plymouth 
feature lightens foot pressure by 25%. It increases braking effi- 
ciency 32%... gives you maximum controllability—and that means 
maximum safety. Exclusive with Plymouth in its field, Safe-Guard 
Hydraulic Brakes are only one of the many quality features that make 
the newest Plymouth the Top Value car in the lowest-price range. 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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SPORTS: Car Fanfare 


Taxes, strikes, inflation, and other cur- 
rent problems were overshadowed in 
Canada last week as the press, radio, and 
even Parliament worked up a lather of in- 
dignation over an international sports 
incident. 

Heroine: Sparkling, vivacious Barbara 
Ann Scott, 19-year-old world figure-skat- 


ing champion and currently No. 1 pin-up - 


girl in Canada. 

Villain: Avery Brundage of Chicago, 
president of the United States Olympic 
Committee and a member of the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee. 

Incident: Brundage notified the IOC 
that Barbara had accepted an auto as a 
gift from her native city, Ottawa. The 
Canadian Olympic Association thereupon 
told Miss Scott she might be disqualified 
as a contestant in the 1948 Olympic 
Games unless she returned the car, Bar- 
hara promptly announced that she would 
give up her canary yellow convertible, 
if necessary. 

Calling Mr. Brundage: Meanwhile, 
news and___press-association 
swooped on the story. Having scooped 
the country, The Toronto Daily Star tvpi- 
cally splurged on long-distance phone 
calls for the comments of Brundage in 
California and Canadian sports officials in 
Montreal, Ottawa, and London, England. 
The Toronto Globe and Mail, whose plane 
took Barbara Ann to a university frater- 
nity party in London, Ont., countered 
with Barbara's personal views. The Ot- 
tawa Citizen spread the story over nine 
columns in one issue. The -New York 
Times ran almost a full column from its 
Ottawa correspondent, Percy J. Philip. 

In Parliament, Prime Minister Mac- 
kenzie King announced that he had asked 
the Canadian representative to the IOC 


editors | 


International 
Olympic sacrifice: Barbara Ann Scott may have to return her gift car 


to do everything possible to help Miss 
Scott. 

Sports editor Elmer Ferguson, in The 
Montreal Herald, describing the Cana- 
dian committee’s action as “a new low in 
stupidity,” said Brundage had “a long 
record of asinine antics.”* Dan Parker, in 
The New York Daily Mirror, labeling 
Brundage “the Boresome Busybody,” sug- 
gested Barbara head for Chicago in her 
car: “She might run across Avery out 
there and that would settle everything.” 

Good and Ill Will: Other attacks 
were more direct. Barbara’s mother sug- 
gested Brundage wanted to eliminate the 
Canadian champion from the Olympics to 
help Gretchen Merrill of Boston, who 
took third place in the world champion- 
ship at Stockholm last February. So did 
W. M. Gladish, Ottawa Citizen by-liner. 
He observed that Miss Merrill, not having 
competed for the North American title 
which Barbara won on March 29, was not 
subject to the disqualification rule which 
might affect anyone competing against 
Barbara after she accepted the car earlier 
in the month, 

Barbara Ann’s own defense was 
simple: She had accepted the car only 
after Canadian sports organizations (the 
Amateur Athletic Union of Canada and 
the Canadian Figure Skating Associa- 
tion) and members of the Canadian 
Olympic Association had approved. Sev- 
eral Canadian papers cited some notable 
precedents: Percy Williams, Canadian 
track star, given a car in 1928 and per- 
mitted to compete in the 1932 Olympics; 
Sonja Henie, given a car and competing 
later in the 1932 games; athletic scholar- 
ships for many United States amateurs. 





*Previous Brundage suspensions included remov- 
ing Eleanor Holm (now Mrs. Billy Rose) from the 
1936 Olympic swimming team and barring Jesse 
Owens from amateur track meets, 





Brundage quickly amended his earlier 
statements. Such “extenuating circum- 
stances,” he said, might settle the whole 
question, although the IOC would have 
the final word when it meets in June. The 
Canadian Olympic Association also did 
some fast backtracking. Reversing his 
previous position, President Sidnev 
Dawes said the Scott episode “isn’t any 
of our business.” In London, the Cana- 
dian representative to the IOC was con- 
fident Barbara would not be barred from 
the Olympics. 

As the week closed, some Canadians 
wondered if Barbara should heed Jim 
Coleman, caustic sports columnist of The 
Toronto Globe and Mail. Advising Miss 
Scott to keep her car and ignore the 
Olympic Games, he said the games were 
“designed to foster amicable international 
relations but have promoted a remarkably 
large amount of ill will.” 
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SOCREDS: Spattered Messiahs 


Many faithful Social Creditors in Can- 
ada have long been embarrassed by the 
thinly veiled anti-Semitism of some of 
their leaders. Like Major-C. H. Douglas, 
British prophet of the unorthodox mone- 
tary movement, some Canadian Socreds 
frequently link international financiers 
(usually those with Jewish names), So- 


‘cialists, Communists, ‘and Fascists in a 


world plot against Christians. Last year, 
Vers Demain, official organ of the Union 
des Electeurs, Social Credit affiliate in 
Quebec, reprinted the forgery known as 
the “Protocols of the Elders of Zion.” 

Last week, moderate Socreds in Can- 
ada blushed a deeper red. In New York, 
the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
Brith asked the State Department to bar 
entry into the United States to Norman 
Jaques, Social Credit Member of Parlia- 
ment. In a letter to Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall, the League de- 
nounced Taques as “a notorious anti- 
Semite” who addressed various “nation- 
alist” rallies in the United States with 
Gerald L. K. Smith, founder of the 
America First party. 

In Ottawa, Jaques retorted: “I don't 
give a damn what they say. I’m not going 
to try to defend myself, but I am pre 
pared to attack this common enemy of a 
free people any time or anywhere. This 
is the Zion-Communist front which is 
just as much a terror here as in Palestine.” 

Next day, interviewed by The Mon- 
treal Gazette via telephone, Jaques was 
quoted as saying Smith was a “truly great 
Christian gentleman.” Then he added: 
“It is my hope to carry on in this country 
the great work which he is doing in the 
United States.” Later, in Parliament, 
Jaques charged that most of The Gazette 
quotations were “pure fabrications.” 

Unimpressed, The Montreal Star com- 
mented: “Smith has been discredited in 
the United States as neither a gentleman 
nor a Christian . . . Mr. Jaques would be 
well advised to follow a less bespattered 
messiah.” 





In 1944, the Pepperell Manufacturing Company 
bought a National Payroll Machine for its Fall 


River Plant. This machine gives a receipt with each 


pay envelope, listing the deductions for taxes, 
social security, savings bonds, etc. It also lists total 
earnings for the year to date, total income tax paid, 
and current total of savings for next bond. 

. After installing the National, there was no trouble 
keeping deductions straight, and employees were* 
pleased by its clear figures which made plain the 
running total of bond, and other, deductions. 

The management was pleased by saving two days’ 
payroll time each week. And the girls operating the 
machine, liked it immediately. 

On the basis of its performance at Fall River, the 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company installed another 
National Payroll Machine in its Opelika Plant 
(about 1,000 employees), and two in its Lindale 
Piant (about 3,500 employees). These, too, have 
given excellent service. 

Consult your local National representative, or 
write to The National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in principal cities. 


Making business 
easier for the 

American 

businessman. 


*So flexible is the National Payroll Machine that the Fall River 
payroll is now paid in cash, although formerly by check. When not 
running payroll, it is used to figure labor distribution costs, direct and 
indirect, for the entire plant. 
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BRAZIL: Red Eclipse 


The long-suppressed Communists of 
Brazil won legal recognition in November, 
1945, when the Supreme Electoral Tri- 
bunal voted to register the Partido Com- 
munista do Brasil] (PCB) as a national 
political party. Before registration, the 
PCB claimed only 3,000 members. They 
campaigned furiously for the Presidential 
election of December 1945. As a result, 
they elected one senator (their redoubt- 
able leader, Luiz Carlos Prestes) and 
fourteen deputies, and cast 568,000 votes, 
10 per cent of the total, for their Presi- 
dential candidate. This made them the 
fourth largest party in Brazil. 

The Communists were active and vocal 
between then and the state elections of 
January 1947. Worried Brazilians watched 
the vote closely for a clue to the Reds’ 
strength. The result was not impressive. 
A number of Communists were elected 
to local’offices, but the total vote was far 
below the million predicted by the PCB. 

After that, they devoted themselves 
chiefly to propaganda, much of it directed 
at the “imperialism” of the United States. 
The animosity of non-Communist Bra- 
zilians grew with the Communist noise. 
On May 7 it cost the Communist party its 
legal life and sent it back into the under- 
ground from which it had emerged less 
than two years before. 

Delayed Action: On March 23, 
1946, two Federal deputies denounced 
the PCB as an undemocratic organization 
at the service of the Soviet Union rather 
than Brazil, and demanded that the Su- 
preme Electoral Tribunal outlaw it. Other 
charges were added. The most important 
was a documented one to the effect that 
the party had two sets of statutes—one 


for public consumption and the other for 
its Own use. 

The tribunal studied the case for 
months. Several times a decision was 
promised, but each time it was post- 
poned. The general belief in Rio de 
Janeiro was that the tribunal was waiting 
for a clue from the United States. On 
April 15 came a sign that it would wait 
no longer. President Eurico Gaspar 
Dutra imposed a six-month suspension on 
the Communist Youth Union, described 
by Prestes as “an ample movement of the 
juvenile masses, connected with the Com- 
munist party but independent and cap- 
able of uniting young people of all cate- 
gories.” 

Then, on May 7, the Brazilian Army 
was alerted and platoons of police were 
posted at all Communist meeting places. 
That night the Supreme Electoral Tri- 
bunal voted three to two to revoke the 
registration of the PCB, thereby outlaw- 
ing it as a party. President Dutra also 
suspended for six months the Communist- 
supported Brazilian Workers Federation 
and all labor unions affiliated with it. 

As soon as the decision was known, 
plain-clothes policemen in automobiles 
began to move in on hundreds of Com- 
munist clubs and headquarters. By May 9 
the shutdown was virtually complete. 
Top army and police officials remained at 
their posts. But there was no sign of 
trouble. The Communists accepted the 
decision quietly. They announced that 
they would appeal to the Supreme Court 
but that in the meantime they would 
respect the tribunal's ruling. 

Note of Warning: Many anti-Com- 
munist Brazilians were not altogether 
happy about what had happened. Three 


of Rio’s leading morming newspapers 
struck a note of warning: 

@ Correio da Manha—The ruling would 
undoubtedly bring “an atmosphere of 
crisis, endangering our free institutions. 
This is a beginning which we cannot 
allow to go much further. Brazil is tired 
of its dictatorial experiences.” 

@ Diario de Noticias—“A most delicate 
phase is beginning for the country.” 

@ O Jornal—“We cannot admit that clos- 
ing the Communist party is a victory for 
democracy; it is an error of democracy.” 
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MEXICO: Hero’s Return 


President Miguel Aleman of Mexico 
found United States Middle Westerners 
as enthusiastic as Easterners last week. 
On May 5 he flew from West Point to 
Chattanooga, Tenn., where he inspected 
dams and generating plants of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. On May 7 thou- 
sands greeted him in Kansas City. He re- 
ceived an honorary LL. D. degree from 
the University of Kansas City and pre- 
sented in return a bust of President Tru- 
man, the work of the Mexican sculptor 
Alfredo Just. 

A real hero’s welcome awaited him 
when he returned home to Mexico City 


- Wednesday night. Church bells rang; 


rockets flared; cannons boomed a 21-gun 
salute; bands played the national anthem, 
and.a crowd estimated at 500,000 shouted 
“vivas” as Aleman drove from the airport 
to the Presidential palace. Miguel Junior 
declared this was “the nicest demonstra- 
tion my father received.” The city, as 
well as the President, took a holiday the 
next day to rest. 

Newspapers described the ovation as 
unprecedented, and heralded in Ale- 
man’s own words “the new era of friend- 
ship, understanding, and cooperation be- 
tween our countries.” 




















International Photos 


Camera’s-Eye View: Three Mexican scenes, from a collection of sixty photo- 
graphs by Mary Saint Albans now being shown at the Brooklyn Museum. Left to 
right: Church in Cholula, with the volcano Popocatépetl in the background; Paricutin 
volcano; The House of the Prophet, a sculptured Mayan temple at Uxmal in Yucatén. 
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“TN the first place,” said Alice to the 
Rabbit, ‘“‘you can just put your 

watch back in your waistcoat pocket! 

This isn’t going to take very long!” 

“I’ve heard that before,” replied the 
Rabbit, but he put his watch back just 
the same. 

“Now,” said Alice, ‘“‘Ford, you know, 
is the only car in the entire low-priced 
field with your choice of engines—either 
the V-8 or the Six.” 
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* Look at Ford’s ‘Lifeguard’ body,” 
said the Mad Hatter. ‘‘It’s made of 
heavy-gauge, all-steel unit construction.” 


‘“‘Harumph!”’ said the Rabbit... . 
‘Indeed!’ 


“Come with me,” said Alice, “Til show you why 





“The Rabbit just loves its perjcrmance,” 
satd the Mock Turtle, ‘“‘and so do I.”’ 


“And,” went on Alice, “if you’ve an 
eye for beauty, you’ll grant the Ford 
is prettiest of all!” 

“The Queen of Spades will agree with 
you,’ replied the Rabbit, “‘she is terribly 
fussy about beauty.” 

“Now we are getting somewhere,” 
said Alice. ‘‘Even the grumpy old Mock 
Turtle will like its ‘Lifeguard’ Body — 
a remarkable Ford invention. And the 
‘King-Sized’ brakes...” 

“** King-Sized’ brakes?” interrupte2 
the Rabbit. 
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“the new 1947 Ford is prettiest 
of them all,” said Alice. 


“Yes,” said Alice, ‘and of course, 
they are oversized hydraulics and very 
sure to stop you.” 

“Well,” said the Rabbit, .“‘that will 
make the King of Spades very happy!” 

“Here is a feature which makes me 
think of you,” said Alice. ‘““The new 
Fords are as swift as Rabbits, too.” 

Alice looked around but the Rabbit 
had gone. “‘That,” said Alice, “is quite 
to be expected. He’s gone to order the 
Ford in his Future!” 


Listen to the Ford Show starring Dinah Shore on 
Columbia Network Stations Wednesday evenings. 


““My,” said Alice, ‘the new Ford 
is such fun to drive!” 













f® in your future! 
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When Grandmother Met 
Her First Tin Can 





YOU WOULDN'T HAVE FOODS 
IN VARIETY AND ABUNDANCE 
_WITHOUT STEEL 


Without steel, in the form of tin plate, you could not 
be supplied with foods essential to modern living. 
You would still buy groceries in the old general 
store, as your Grandparents did. Selection would be 
small. You might be offered a few items packed in 
cans as “‘something new.” The cans would be crudely 
handmade of sheet iron coated with tin. Your favorite 
vegetables and fruits generally would be out of 
season, unless you put them up at home. 

But, today, because of containers, caps and 
closures made of tin plate such as Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation produces, there await you in 
bright, clean, food stores thousands of different 
wholesome, appetizing products of the fields, orchards 
and waters of America and foreign lands. They are 
packed and processed at the peak of their perfection 
in sterilized containers guarded by tin-coated steel. 
They are never out of season to you. 

Tomorrow, through steel research such as Jones 
& Laughlin pursues continuously in production of 
its line of Controlted Quality steels, your family 
table will be served by even finer and better tin 
plate. Less time will be required for preparation 
of good breakfasts, dainty luncheons and full-course 
dinners. There will be more leisure to enjoy life. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 


SALES OFFICES: Atlanta Baltimore * Boston * Buffalo 
Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland Columbus Dallas 
Denver Detroit * Harrisburg - Houston * Indianapolis 
Los Angeles * Memphis * Milwaukee * Minneapolis * New 
Haven - New Orleans + New York + N. Kansas City 
Philadelphia: Pittsburgh « St. Louis * San Francisco* Seattle 
South Bend + Syrucuse + Toledo * Tulsa « Washington 


CONTROLLED QUALITY STEELS 








CONTAINERS 


The general store of 50 years ago, neigh- 
borly and picturesque with its jumbled 
stocks of bulk groceries, dry goods, notions, 
shoes, clothing and hardware, would dis- 
may a young woman of today out to buy 
food for her family table. In its stuffy, 
gloomy interior, vegetables and fruits were 
available only when in season locally. Sugar, 
salt, potatoes, dried apples and beans in 
open bags had no protection from pollu- 
tion. Everyone’s hands dug deep into the 
open cracker barrel. The molasses barrel 
was infested by flies. Dried fish and cheese 
were exposed on the counter. Pickles were 
dipped out of kegs. Salt mackerel was fished 
from open buckets. As refrigeration was un- 
known, tubs of butter and lard were kept 
in the damp cellar. There were a few cans 
of “cove” oysters, salmon, tomatoes, corn, 
peas, and peaches. 





The cans Grandma bought were filled by 
hand at the rate of a few score per hour, 
Modern automatic canning machines fill 
several hundred cans a minute. 


Fruits, fish, vegetables were broken up and 
shoved through a small hole in early tin- 
coated iron cans to fill them. Then a disc 
was slowly soldered in place by hand. With 
adoption of open-end steel-and-tin can 
about turn of century fruits, fish, vege- 
tables could be canned whole or in large 
pieces. Change from iron to steel sheets 
coated with tin provided a more workable 
tin plate for new automatic can machinery. 


Foods are cooked in cans, scientifically, 
at cannery. Each steel-and-tin can is a 
miniature “pressure cooker.” No chance for 
fruits and vegetables to lose vitamins. 


45 million cans a day are opened in this 
country to serve us with 2500 products, 
Many farms and orchards, right near the 
canneries, grow finest “‘pedigreed”” produce 
especially for canning. No food or flavor 
losses due to long transportation! 


Better fruits and vegetables that we enjoy 
today are result of years of experiments by 
food packers and can manufacturers. Both 
do research work to improve color, size, 
hardiness of plants used for food 


‘Serve canned foods proudly” says the 
Can Mfrs. Institute, Inc., ‘cand thank the 
modern can for the safety, convenience and 
economy it brings into your domestic life.” 


Now, oatmeal porridge precooked and 
packed in hermetically sealed tin cans. Serve 
with canned bacon, orange juice, coffee. 


Healthful minerals are present in liquid found 
in most canned vegetables. Use them! 


Meals of meats in tins, many different 
combinations, are on your grocer’s 
shelves or soon will be, according to the 
National Meat Canners Assn. These in- 
clude beef, veal, pork, ham, bacon, poultry, 
in combinations with vegetables for quick 
preparation of good meals, 
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When the recipe 





calls for the best — 


DIXIE" 
BELLE 


Gin distilled from finest 
imported fruits, herbs, berries... 
ah, IXit | Gin that gives your drinks the 
~ | peak of enticing flavor 
and smoothness. 


P@icriucen as 


N09 y DRY 


A Favorite in GIN 
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TRANSITION 





John Roosevelt passing the pickets 


No Trouble: JoHN RoosEvELT, youngest 

_son of the late President, had to cross an 
AFL picket line to get to his job as West 
Coast merchandising manager of Gray- 
son’s, a ready-to-wear chain. The Los 
Angeles Central Labor Council retail 
trades division claimed it had organized 
110 of 140 employes, and charged the 
company with refusing to bargain. “We 
don’t have any labor troubles here,” 
Roosevelt said. 


Ally: Winston CHURCHILL, 72, former 
British Prime Minister, was awarded 
France’s highest honor, the Médaille 
Militaire, during the V-E Day anniver- 
sary celebration in Paris. The medal, 
restricted to enlisted men 

and high-ranking com- 

manders, was presented by 

Premier Paul Ramadier. 

Churchill was cited for 

mapping global warfare. 


Born: A girl, Valentina 
Marie, to RED SKELTON, 
comedian, and GEORGIA 


» Davis, movie actress; in 


Santa Monica, Calif., May 
5. The child was the first 
for the Skeltons, who were 
married in March 1945. 
The comedian’s first wife, 
Mrs, Edna Borzage, is still 
his manager. 


Preventative: The second 
suicide within ten days 
from the 86th-floor obser- 
vatory terrace of the Em- 
Pire State Building in New 
York brought an announce- 
ment from Gen. Hugh A. 





Drum, president of Empire State, Inc., 
that the world’s tallest building will 
double the height of the shoulder-high 
barricade around the floor. Plans for it 
were begun last January after the body of 
a war veteran struck and injured a woman 
pedestrian on 88rd Street. Since the build- 
ing opened in 1931, only nine persons 
have slipped through the anti-suicide de- 
tail to leap from the 86th floor. 


Vanishing Act: For the third time in 
eight years, WINNIE RuTH Jupp, 42, con- 
victed of two trunk murders in 1931, es- 
caped on May 11 from the Arizona State 
Hospital for the Insane in Phoenix. 
Twelve hours later a posse captured her. 


Sentenced: Fietp MarsHaL ALBERT 
KESSELRING, 62, former German supreme 
commander in Italy, was sentenced to 
death before a firing squad by a British 
military court in Venice. Kesselring was 
convicted of two war crimes: responsi- 
bility for the Ardeatine Caves massacre of 
335 Italians in March 1944, and an anti- 
partisan campaign which resulted in the 
deaths of more than 1,000 Italian civil- 
ians, also in 1944, 

SERGIO OsMENA JR., son of the former 
President of the Philippines, was fined 
$10,000 and sentenced to life imprison- 
ment by a three-man people’s court in 
Manila. Osmefia, who was convicted of 
treason, sold war materials to the Jap- 
anese during the occupation. 


Party: CANDICE BERGEN, daughter of 
Edgar Bergen, ventriloquist, and the 
former Frances Westerman, celebrated 
her first birthday on May 7 with a party 
for other Hollywood small fry. Among 
the guests were: Mrs. Kay Kyser (Georgia 
Carroll), with her daughter Kimberly, 11 
months, and Mrs. Hyatt Dehn (Ginny 
Simms), with her son, David, 9 months. 


Mothers: (I. to r.) Kyser, Dehn, and Bergen, with offspring 


Associated Press 
George White, his sentence served 


Paid: GeorcE Wuire, 56, producer of 
musical shows, was released from a San 
Diego county work camp after serving 
eight and a half months of a year’s sen- 
tence for the hit-run deaths of a newlywed 
couple. White, who said he was rail- 
roaded because he was well known, is 
planning to produce another “Scandals.” 


Idea: Grorce BERNARD SnHaw, Irish 
playwright, issued a “freedom of spell- 
ing” manifesto to both British Houses of 
Parliament advocating phonetic spelling 
as a time-saving device. Shaw suggested 
pidgin English might be the international 
language of the future, “with a positive 
and negative of ‘OK’ and ‘no can.” 


Died: Louise Homer, 76, Metropolitan 
Opera contralto; in Winter Park, Fla., 
May 6. Mme. Homer sang 
with the Metropolitan dur- 
ing every season from 
1900 to 1919, and inter- 
mittently thereafter. 

Harry Gorpon SELF- 
RIDGE, 90, head of Self- 
ridge & Co., Ltd., of Lon- 
don; in London, May 8. 
Selfridge was a retired 
American businessman of 
49 when he went to Lon- 
don in 1906. There he 
built his American type of 
department store which 
revolutionized retailing in 
Britain. 

FREDERIC W. Goupy, 
82, noted type designer, at 
his home, Deepdene, Marl- 
boro, N. Y., May 11. De- 
signer of more than 100 
type faces in 50 years, he 
did much to lift typog- 
raphy from standardized 
ugliness. 


Acme Photos 
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The Food of an Englishman 


To that hearty trencherman, the aver- 
age Briton, the war’s most painful per- 
sonal privation was the austerity diet. 
Used to his thick Southdown mutton 
chops, juicy joints of beef, and rich sau- 
sages, he daily went hungry on a taste- 
less fare of canned meats,* bread-filled 
sausages, powdered eggs, fish, and starchy 
pastes and potatoes. But so national sur- 
veys showed, his health held up, and 
even improved on this dull food. So the 
official medical complaints were few. 

Last week, however, in the British 
journal The Medical Press, Dr. Franklin 
Bicknell, a Wimpole Street nutrition ex- 
pert, gave the lie to the assumption that 
a nation could live healthily for seven 
years on a dict “grossly deficient in pro- 
tein and hopelessly deficient in fat.” 

In an article called “Dying England,” 
Bicknell, a member of the Royal College 
of Physicians, stated flatly that everyone 
in Britain is suffering from prolonged, 
chronic malnutrition and that the nation, 
as a whole, is dying from starvation. In 
fact, he said, Britain is “the worst-fed na- 
tion in Western Europe—even including 
Germany.” 

Eat or Perish: From all sources, Bick- 
nell figures, the average Briton is eating 
less than 2,100 calories a day. Of ra- 





or he, along with his fellow Britons, 
“must literally perish.” (Figures on re- 
quired calories are based on research 
reports by the British Medical Associa- 
tion in 1933 and by the United States 
National Research Council in 1940.) 
Specifically, Dr. Bicknell’s accusations 
add up to this: 
@ “Lack of fat is why we are all wom 
out. Yet fat has no bulk, and is hardly 
noticed in a meal, so that the fatless 
meal of today may superficially appéar 
the same as a similar meal in 1938 con- 
taining a normal amount of fat.” 
€ Housewives “often give up the best of 
their food to their incessantly hungry 
children. They are working for their fam- 
ily, so though they are physically unable 
any longer to do all they should do, yet 
they work to exhaustion.” 
€ “The poor child is still 3 inches shorter 
and 16 pounds lighter than his richer, 
better-fed brother was betore the war... 
in spite of guzzling extra milk, extra 
school meals. and his mother’s fat ration.” 
€ During “the dreadful days of unem- 
ployment” in the early ’30s, the unem- 
ployed received almost 400 more calories 
daily than the average employed worker 
can get under present food shortages. 
Dr. Bicknell’s _ startling | statements 
brought a shocked denial from Food 


were no grounds for these alarmist 
prophecies. And Viscount Addison 
snapped: “[Bicknell’s] statement is a 
monstrous falsehood.” 

But so sure was the fiery doctor of the 
accuracy of his facts and figures that in 
a press conference he defended his right 
to present them in “flamboyant” style in 
a medical publication. “These nutrition 
surveys damn themselves by their own 
euphoria and mean nothing,” he con- 
tended. “Though this does not prevent 
the Ministries of Health and Food hug. 
ging each other over them like Tweedle- 
dum and Tweedledee.” 

The Dunkerque Spirit: The only 
way to break “the vicious circle ot in- 
sufficient work causing insufficient food 
causing insufficient work,” Bicknell said, 
is to grow more food at home and spend 
all the nation’s foreign credits on food. 
“Just yelping for the Dunkerque spirit 
shows a total lack of knowledge of the 
country’s starved condition.” 

Dr. Bicknell figures that 33,000 more 
men are needed on the land to keep it 
producing an adequate food supply. 
“While the whole agricultural labor force 
numbers only 890,000, the Ministry of 
Food employs 44,400 men in the entirely 
unproductive business of thwarting ev- 
eryone and everything with forms, con- 
trols, and inspections.” 








British housewives queueing 


tioned food, the intake is 1,600 calories. 
An additional 470 calories daily might be 
obtained from unrationed foods such as 
“potatoes, other vegetables, and_ fish,” 
bringing the total to 2,070. Home fare 
might be supplemented by a restaurant 
meal of 173 to 354 calories, provided the 
hungry man could afford the expense. 
But what the moderately Active worker 
needs-each dav is at least 3,000,calories, 





*The British weekly meat ration consists of one 
shilling (20 cents) of fresh meat and 4 pence (8 
cents) of canned corned beef. 


British Combine 


up for unrationed fresh vegetables to pad out their meager daily diet 


Minister John Strachey, who claimed 
that the nutritionist had neglected to 
count some 800 daily calories available 
from canteen and school meals, restau- 
rant food, and special food grants to 
children and to miners. 

In the House of Lords, Lord Woolton, 
Minister of Food during the war, intro- 
duced Dr. Bicknell’s report and tentative- 
ly agreed that England’s food dilemma 
threatened to be as serious as last win- 
ter’s coal crisis. Speaking for the govern- 
ment, Lord Henderson replied that there 


Surgery for Blood Pressure 


To reduce dangerous hypertension 
(high blood pressure), many doctors 
recommend the sympathectomy, or nerve- 
cutting operation (NEWSWEEK, March |. 
1946). By severing the sympathetic 
nerves which run, chain-fashion, on both 

ides of the spinal column, the nerve sup- 
to the blood vessels of the large ab- 


‘d@minal area is cut off, and hardened 


ayteries are relieved of pressure. 
Over so radical a treatment there is 
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ANNOUNCING THE NEW MONRO-MATIC 


1 remained for Monroe to achieve this 
outstanding engineering triumph —a radically NEW 
full automatic calculating machine whose modern 
design, remarkable flexibility and amazing speed 
establish standards of performance heretofore un- 
heard of and introduce unbelievable new economies 
in business figuring. 





ONROE 


MACHINES 


ai qeks 
ga. Ft 


The MONRO-MATIC occupies only the space of 
a letterhead; is so light a girl can carry it from desk 
to desk. It has instant appeal because of its easy 
operation .. . “Velvet Touch” that never tires .. 
so quiet it can be used alongside a telephone. 

These advantages combined with new automatic 
operating features, make the MONRO-MATIC far 
and away the fastest producer of figures ever offered 
to business. Now, more than ever, “Operators Who 
Know Prefer Monroe.” 

See and compare—then decide. Call the nearby 


Monroe-owned branch, or write to Monroe Calculat- 
ing Machine Co., Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 
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Morton’ 


has switched to 
Calvert because 
Calvert tastes better 


*of 603 Anderson St., Greenville, S. C. 


CALVERT RESERVE Blended Whiskey 
— 86.8 Proof — 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
Calvert Distillers Corp., New York City 
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sure to be consultation-room friction. 
Some doctors are optimistic about the 
sympathectomy; others are skeptical. Last 
week in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, two Boston doctors 
took the surgical side in a well-document- 
ed report to prove that “surgical interven- 
tion in the treatment of hypertension is 
worth-while in well-selected” cases. 

Of the 100 sympathectomy patients 
handled by Drs. James L. Poppen and 
Charles Lemmon and carefully followed 
for from eighteen months to four years, 
47 per cent showed good results, 24 fair, 
and 22 unsatisfactory. The mortality rate 
was | per cent and 6 per cent died after 
their dismissal from the hospital. Only 
those patients with well-advanced high 
blood pressure but with no serious heart 
or kidney complications were selected 
for the operation. 


Moods and ——— 


When the psychiatrist concluded a 
postgraduate lecture on the psychological 
aspect of certain cases labeled rheuma- 
tism, an eminent rheumatologist rose to 
protest. Never in all his wide experience, 
he said, had he seen any cases like those 
described. “My dear sir,” the psychiatrist 
replied, “you never will.” 

That was in 1936, when the possibility 
that rheumatism and other bodily ail- 
ments might be of emotional origin be- 
longed in the realm of imaginative litera- 
ture rather than medicine. Last week in 
Atlantic City at a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society for Research in Psychoso- 
matic Problems, Dr. James L. Halliday, 
Scottish authority on rheumatic diseases, 
told how in one decade, a better under- 
standing of the relations between emo- 
tional and physical ills had convinced 
even the most conservative doctor that 
body disorders may be due to moods and 
emotions, and vice versa. 

Halliday’s 1936 analysis of 200 patients 
diagnosed as rheumatics showed that at 
least 40 per cent could be understood 
only when the psychological approach 
was applied. “Were I examining them 
today,” he said, “I am sure that in the 
light of my further knowledge, I should 
consider the percentage to be definitely 
greater.” 

The majority of the Scottish rheumatics 
were men engaged in dangerous occupa- 
tions, such as coal miners, window clean- 
ers working at heights, steeplejacks, steel 
erectors, or workers in explosives fac- 
tories. As a rule, they were restless, over- 
independent, high-driving people of 
fussy, bossy nature. 

Most of these patients, Halliday found, 
used their attacks of rheumatism as a 
means of maintaining their self-impor- 
tance. They were best treated, not with 
hot packs and electricity, but with prac- 
tical psychotherapy. 

Arthritic Matriarchs: In the United 
States, Drs. Franz Alexander and Ade- 
laide M. Johnson of Chicago have tested 
the validity of this psychosomatic rela- 
tion in a study of 22 women with rheu- 
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Associated Press 
First Step: Betty Jean Lampe, 22, of 
Springfidd, Ill., took her first step May 8. 
Born without feet, she underwent. sur- 
Peter Pospeloff sets Pravda’s tone . . 





matoid arthritis. In the majority of the 
cases, the women were hostile, aggres- 
sive, and dominating, with husbands who 
were, for the most part, meek and passive. 
Nearly every patient showed an obses- 
sional need to serve husband and chil- 
dren, despite severe arthritic pain which 
often incapacitated her. In all cases, 
genuine insight into the emotional ills had 
to supplement organic treatment for body 
pains. , 
On the other side of the psychosomatic 
picture was the report of Drs. Janet 
Travell and Nolton H. Bigelow of Cornell 
University Medical College, New York. 
These two doctors reported that classical 
symptoms of hysteria—disturbed vision, 
difficult breathing, trembling, and prick- 
ling sensations of the skin—can be traced 
directly to muscular contractions in a 
“trigger area” (site of pain) of the body 
which cut off the blood supply to the 
nerve cells of the brain and spinal cord. 
This, the Cornell scientists claim, is the 
basic physiological mechanism which ac- 
counts for the many bizarre and appar- 
ently unrelated symptoms of hysteria. 


ow 


Sex Before Marriage 


The sex questions put to men during 
psychiatric examinations at Army induc- 
tion centers were blunt, the replies equal- 
ly candid. Of 4,600 unmarried men, aged 
21 to 28,-interviewed by Drs. Leslie B. 
Hohman and Bertram Schaffner, 79.4 per 
cent had had sex experiences. Some 56 
per cent of the men admitted relations 
with “nice girls,” these two doctors re- 
ported last week in the American Journal 
of Sociology. (A “nice girl” was one whom 
a man would introduce to his parents and 
would consider marrying. ) 

At this rate, the psychiatrists observed. 
“intercourse with future spouses before 
marriage will become universal by 1950 
or 1955.” 
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re FAIRBANKS -MORSE 
Antenna Wings R Ss 

Those who remember hooking up the . 
early home radio receivers to radiators, lIEesSse LOCOMOTIVE 


bedsprings, and fire escapes won't be 
surprised at the latest development from 
Wright Field. By means of special “ex- 
citer coils,” entire airplane wings have 
been harnessed to serve as antennas for 
plane radios. Army Air Forces engineers 
reported last week that this system re- 
duces static and eliminates the frictional 
drag of standard wire antennas. 
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\ Four-Minute Shadow 


The occasional intervention of the 
moon in the line of sight from earth to sun 
makes possible a sporadic kind of re- 
search, in which every second must be 
used to fullest advantage. Facts from total 
of eclipses accumulate to science at an aver- 
age rate of about one minute a year. This 
year is above average. An eclipse over 
Brazil on May 20 will last 3 minutes and 
—- § 50 seconds. 

















the So important is the opportunity that 
res- scientists from ten nations—the United 
vho States, Russia, Finland, France, Italy, 
ve. Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, Australia, 
seS- Argentina, and Brazil—this week were 
hil- ready at observation stations along the 
ich shadow’s predicted path. An eleventh ex- 
Ses, pedition, from England, had been called 
had off after two observers were killed and 
ody much optical equipment destroyed in an 


airplane crash at Dakar. 

















atic | The blotting out of sunlight makes 

net many things visible, among them the 

nell stars in the sun’s vicinity. Einstein’s theory 

ork, that starlight must be curved when pass- 

ical [§ ing near so heavy an object as the sun was 

ion, first checked in the eclipse of 1919. Dr. 

ick- George Van Biesbroeck of Yerkes Ob- 

ced servatory will test it again. After photo- 

la graphing the stars by day on May 20, he 

ody will return next November to the site of 

the the United States expedition at Bocayuva, 

rd. Brazil (NEWSWEEK, March 17), and 

the photograph those stars as they appear in 

ac- 

yar- 
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Van Biesbroeck is checking Einstein 
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the zodiac at night, on the opposite side 
of the sky from the sun, for an accurate 
measure of the shift. 

Other scientists will study the faintly 
glowing gases of the sun’s outer atmos- 
phere, visible only when the main disk 
is eclipsed, and still others will fix their 
attention on what happens to the atmos- 
phere of the earth when it is briefly 
shielded from the sun’s rays. New radio 
and radar devices and _ radio-equipped 
balloons for the atmospheric studies are 
this eclipse’s principal novelties. 
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All-American Rocket 


On the night of Dec. 17, 1946, from 
the White Sands rocket-proving grounds 
in New Mexico, a German-built but 
American-improved V-2 soared 114 miles 
above the surface of the earth. That is 
still the world’s altitude record, but it 
may soon be dwarfed by a missile of all- 
American design. 

The Navy last week disclosed the ex- 
istence of a powerful new rocket called 
the Neptune, developed by the Naval 
Research Laboratory and_ pro- 
duced by the Glenn L. Martin 
Co. Its expected ceiling is a 
phenomenal 235 miles. 

Although almost as long as 
the V-2 (45 feet against 46), 
the Neptune has half the diam- 
eter and one-third the weight. 
It carries 3% tons of fuel, com- 
pared with the 9 tons of fuel 
carried in flight by the V-2. 
Like the V-2, the Neptune uses 
alcohol and liquid oxygen. 

Test firings are planned for 
next month at White Sands in 
which the Neptune will make 
automatic recordings of condi- 
tions in the upper ionosphere. 
From a military point of view, of 
course, horizontal rather than 
vertical range is the important 
thing, and the trajectory of a 
missile used as a weapon would 
probably not take it to its maxi- 
mum possible ceiling. 

How far the Neptune could 
travel to a target, as compared 
with the V-2’s outside range of 
230 miles, was something the 
Navy did not publicly discuss. 
Nor does it have any place to try out the 
rocket in that way. A pet idea of the Army 
Air Forces has been the establishment of 
a testing area on the West Coast, with 
missiles sent out into an ocean area pa- 
trolled by boats and planes. For the time 
being, however, the only direction in 
which there is room to test the new mis- 
siles is straight up. 


Ca 


The Electron Hath Charms 


When Junior scrapes away at his violin 
lessons, many a good-neighbor relation- 
ship breaks down. For that hazard a 
possible remedy exists. It is the elec- 
tronic violin. 

Six such violins of assorted shape and 


size, along with an electronic viola, ‘cello, 
bass viol, clarinet, kettledrum, trumpet, 
piano, and one nameless instrument that 
sounded like a half-tamed radio squeal, 
were demonstrated last week in the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, before an other- 
wise scientific meeting of the Acoustical 
Society of America. 

While 700 acoustical engineers listened 
with commendable patience, an ensemble 
of eighteen members who do serious 
things with electrons on their regular jobs 
plowed valiantly through a program that 
included Corelli's “Christmas” Concerto 
and Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in Blue.” 
What they did to those compositions in 
their well-intentioned way was not to be 
seriously considered as music. But im- 
plicit in the bedlam from the loudspeakers 
was a silent wave of hope. 

Music Unheard: Unless the elec- 
tronic amplifier is turned up, the instru- 
ments cannot be heard at all. The violin, 
for example, has no sounding box. It is a 
mere skeleton from pegs to chin rest. An 
old-fashioned horsehair bow plays on the 
all-metal strings, but their vibrations do 


Wired for sound—or for silence 


not resonate from a body of varnished 
wood. Instead, an electrical impulse is 
picked up and sent to an amplifier. 

As demonstrated in ensemble last week, 
wires from all the instruments led to the 
conductor's podium. For once, the con- 
ductor was truly master of all he sur- 
veyed. If the second violin played too 
loudly or off key, he could cut off its 
sound with a flick of a lever. Or if the 
instruments were out of balance, he could 
emphasize the bass or overtones with a 
tone control. 

Some of the models have built-in vol- 
ume and tone controls (as the tubes 
warm up they become, one of the invent- 
ors remarked, “hot fiddles”). Further- 
more—and here is where family peace can 
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be promoted—the output can be fed not 
to a speaker, but to earphones. The play- 
er alone will hear himself practice. 

There was even better news from the 
brass section. One engineer showed an 
electronic pick-up box into which a 
trumpeter could blow until his cheeks 
bulged. Only as much sound would come 
out as the control dial permitted. It mutes 
the notes like a derby, but without that 
“wah-wah” effect. 

The electronic organ (commercial 
product) and the new Miessner electronic 
piano, both played by experts, sounded 
wonderful, 


ow 


South Pole the Hard Way 


Last Feb. 23 the elaborate United 
States Navy Task Force 68 with its 
twelve ships, one submarine, and 22 
planes, under the joint command of Rear 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd and Rear Ad- 
miral Richard H. Cruzen, withdrew 
hastily from Little America. Otherwise it 
might have been frozen in when the 
brief Antarctic summer ended. 

As the task force steamed 
north, a 183-foot, ocean-going 
Navy tug, renamed the Port of 
Beaumont, headed south from 
Beaumont, Texas. Last week the 
ice of Marguerite Bay, in Ant- 
arctica, congealed around the 
wooden craft with a grip that 
would not relax for many 
months. That was no accident. 
It was the intent of the expedi- 
tion’s leader, Finn Ronne, ex- 
Navy lieutenant commander, 
who believes in exploration the 
difficult, old-fashioned way. 

Ronne is the son of the Nor- 
wegian explorer Martin Ronne, 
who walked behind dog sleds 
with Roald Amundsen to dis- 
cover the South Pole on Dec. 
14, 1911, and who later accom- 
panied Byrd on his first Antarctic 
expedition. Finn Ronne follows 
that tradition. 

Now in his 40s, a veteran of 
wartime Navy service, and still 
speaking with a thick Norwegian 
accent, he is rated tops among 
today’s polar explorers. His pres- 
ent expedition was sponsored by 
the American Geographical Society, but 
a special act of Congress was passed to 
lend him the Navy tug. 

By radio Ronne reported that amphib- 
ious Army weasels had already moved 
enough equipment ashore to set up a 
base camp. Sledge dogs were getting 
their first exercise after the long voyage, 
hauling aviation gasoline for the expedi- 
tion’s three light observation planes. But 
the main job of exploration will be done 
on the ground. 

Leaving a skeleton crew on the iced-in 
ship, most of the expedition’s 22 men will 
set forth on treks deep into the interior 
of Antarctica. After fourteen months of 
it, they hope to bring back detailed maps 
of the frozen continent. 
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PROPERTY INSURANCE 


What's a “floater”? . 


Insurance may be written two ways: either 
to cover property at one particular location, 
or to cover the property wherever it is. In the 
latter case, because the insurance “floats” 
with the property, the contract came to be 
known as a “floater”. Then your insurance 
follows your property around. 


Similarly, insurance may be written against 
one or more “specified hazards” — fire, theft 
or windstorm, for example — or a policy may 
insure against “all risks of loss or damage”, 
subject, of course, to the usual standard ex- 
clusions. Most “floaters” are of this latter 
type. 


You never can tell what will happen to the 
things you own, so obviously “all risks” cov- 
erage is usually a better buy. And for port- 
able property —as distinguished, for instance, 
from your house — you'll be more surely pro- 
tected against loss if your insurance follows 
your property around. 


To get down to cases, there has recently 
become available what’s called a “Personal 
Property Floater” that insures your personal 
property and the contents of your home 
against practically “all risks of loss or dam- 
age” (there are a number of standard ex- 
clusions, such as war, wear and tear, and 
breakage of brittle articles) wherever it is. 
This takes the place of ten or twelve “speci- 
fied hazard” policies and often cost less. Ac- 
tually it gives you mdre complete protection, 
too, because even insurance men can’t dream 
up and write policies about all the “hazards” 
to which property is subject. 


When you're traveling on business or for 
pleasure, or your children are at college, the 
things taken along are fully insured wherever 
they are. 


If the pup chews on the furniture, the 
boiler floods the cellar damaging things 
you've stored there, vandals get into your 
house and smash things up a bit, the check- 
girl in your favorite restaurant misplaces your 
minks, or the cleaner by mistake gives your 
new tailcoat to another customer, you get your 
money back — to say nothing of the more 
usual losses by fire and theft. Indeed, like a 
ball pen or a kitchen mixer, a Personal Prop- 
erty Floater does a more complete job. 


But for some people under certain circum- 
stances a combination of several other poli- 
cies will give quite sufficient insurance at 
lower cost than will the Personal Property 
Floater. Many modern “specified location” 
policies now cover some property wherever it 
is. That’s why you need a good local insur- 
ance man who can analyze your needs on the 
spot. Only he can fit insurance to your situa- 
tion and give you the best buy. You can be 
certain his advice will be sound if you make 
sure he represents one of these companies: 
the Security Insurance Company of New 
Haven, The East & West Insurance Company 
of New Haven, the New Haven Underwriters, 
The Connecticut Indemnity Company. 


SECURITY 


Insurance Companies 
Home Office: New Haven, Connecticut 
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Lassie comes to radio 


Dog Star 


As becomes a movie star, Lassie was 
set for his* own radio program last week. 
Starting June 8 (ABC, Sunday, 3-3:15 
p.m., EDT) the M-G-M collie will bark 
his way through fifteen-minute dramati- 
zations of dog stories—for an audience 
of dogs and dog owners and for the 
makers of Red Heart Dog Pood. 
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Unadulterated Comedy 


What many radio critics have come to 
think of as the “American dream” started 
coming true, at least in a small way, this 
week. It is some of the best comedy the 
air affords, picked clean of such evils as 
commercials, overexuberant announcers, 
and claque-happy audiences. The trick 
is that the comedy is recorded. Each “pro- 
gram,” in album form, sel!s for $4.50. 

The idea for recording radio-type 
comedy for homet use came to Paul 
Warwick, president of the Warwick & 
Legler advertising agency, three and a 
half years ago. C. Peter Jaeger, then ABC 
vice president, liked the idea too. So they 
formed Audience Records, Inc., and last 
week got their first shipment of seven 
albums rolling to retailers. 

The company’s directors triple in ace- 
tate as stockholders and stars. They are 
Edgar Bergen, George Burns and Gracie 
Allen, Ed (Archie) Gardner, Fibber Mc- 
Gee and Molly (Jim and Marian Jordan), 
Jack Benny, Amos ‘n’ Andy (Freeman 
Gosden and Charles Correll), and Eddie 
Cantor. Except for Cantor none of them 
has ever before gone on record. But their 
new contracts call for two albums a year 
from each star, and Jaeger expects to in- 
crease the talent stable as soon as the 
records catch on. 

None of the recorded material has 








*Lassie turned female impersonator in his first 
movie ‘Lassie Come Home,” but in the sequel, 
“Son of Lassie,” he played the title role though still 
answering to the name of Lassie. 

+Actually, of course, comedy recordings are as 
old as the »! 





been broadcast before and the records 
are for play and replay in the home 
exclusively. There is no music, except 
for the traditional bridges. 
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Crosby’s First Birthday 


A year ago the editors of The New 
York Herald Tribune yanked a reporter 
named John Crosby out of the city room 
and gave him a stiff new assignment: a 
daily radio column. Neither Crosby nor 
The Tribune was sure where they were 
headed. But 260 columns later (Crosby 
takes week ends off) there was no doubt 
that both had hit the jackpot. 

Possibly what gave the greatest im- 
portance to The Tribune’s venture was 
its imitators. Previously radio editors 
were inclined to use their columns for a 
display of corny and irrelevant wit. But 
Crosby’s followers were learning fast 
that radio deserved the same adult criti- 
cism as music or the theater. And Crosby's 
own column, which had started in the far 
reaches of the classified section, had 
moved up to The Tribune’s entertain- 
ment page—and was syndicated in 31 
newspapers. 

On May 6 Crosby’s column was a brief 
inventory of the year’s work. “My reviews 
are milder now than they were a year 
ago,” the 34-year-old critic wrote, “which 
could mean either an increase in toler- 
ance or a decrease in common sense . . . 
It indicates that the professional review- 
er’s point of view imperceptibly but in- 
creasingly differs from that of the regu- 
lar audience.” 

But even 200,000 words of these dif- 
ferences, Crosby concluded, were’ not 
enough to blanket radio. He regretted 
that he had not said enough about news 
commentators, children’s programs, mu- 
sic, Or even soap operas. At the same 
time he regretted some of the things he 
had written, including “one almost hys- 
terical review of Norman Corwin’s On a 
Note of Triumph.” 

Generally, Crosby found a few kind 
words for radio. “I think,” he said, “radio 
has shown an increased vitality and a 
stirring of new ideas that were not ap- 
parent when the column began . . . The 
bold venture of the networks in program 
building is certainly a heartening sign 
.. . There are still too few new faces in 
radio, but perhaps they will come along 
this year.” 
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The Greatest Story 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. spon- 
sors The Greatest Story Ever Told (ABC, 
Sunday, 6:30-7 p.m., EDT), a program 
dramatizing Bible stories. On May 4 the 
show was plugged in full-page ads in 26 
metropolitan newspapers. The advei- 
tiser, however, was the General Tire & 
Rubber Co., one of Goodyear’s biggest 
competitors. The purpose of the ads: to 
boost the show as an-antidote for Com- 
munism, 
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Imagination drives everywhere 


TO BUILD BETTER CARS FOR YOU 


a nds 


Creative Imagination working for you at Chrysler Corporation 





Their four=-wheeled “guinea-pigs” write home every day! 


THESE four cars are typical of our 
“guinea-pig” fleets—the cars we 
Road-Test all over the U. S. to help 
make sure that the Plymouth, Dodge, 
De Soto or Chrysler you buy will per- 
form dependably and well wherever 
you drive it. 

A “check-up” stop in a western 
desert—like the one in this photo- 
¢raph—is usual procedure. Before 
they finish a trip, they also cover high, 
cold mountains, big-city traffic and 


open highways, back-country dirt 
roads and winding tourist routes. 

And every day—by phone or wire 
or mail—detailed reports on the day’s 
performance of each car go back to 
Detroit. Facts reported today may 
set designers and engineers to work 
tomorrow, and lead to another im- 
provement on our cars. 

Sometimes, these “guinea-pigs” are 
secret experimental models. Some are 
current models with new features 


being tested for future cars; some are 
standard models right out of the fae- 
tory. A half-million miles a year of 
cross-country testing supplies facts on 
performance, safety, economy, com- 
fort, and durability that can be best 
secured this way. 

We apply creative imagination even 
in such a practical thing as Road- 
Testing to make the new Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler the 
most advanced cars on the road. 


Chrysler Corporation 


PLYMOUTH DODGE 


DESOTO CHRYSLER 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines Dodge Job-Rated Trucks Oilite Powdered Metal Products Cycleweld Products Mopar Parts & Accessories 
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Se aren PBs 


MARIETTA 


WOOD AND 
METAL FINISHES 


serene rete eg 


EULHAOGH Tay IN GLORIYING AMERICAN WOOD 


m 


’ PAINT MAKING Meeting the finishing needs of American 


furniture manufacturers by means of ceaseless 
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. 


research and constant labor, Marietta chemists and 
craftsmen have earned an honorable reputation that 


has steadily grown through better service to the furniture industry. 


Years ago, Marietta revolutionized wood finishing by pioneering and marketing the first successful Golden Oak 
Stain, the first Early English non-grain-raising stain, the first stain for fuming oak, the first non-fading successful 


Mahogany Stain—developing through the years a superior finish for every type of wood. 


Furniture finishers, designers and painters alike have found their solution to wood finishing problems 
in the technical proficiency, vast accumulation of knowledge and modern research methods 
of the American-Marietta family—all available to industry through the nearest A. M. 


Division .. . each one a great name in paint making. 





Marietta Paint and Color Co. Leon Finch, Ltd. Ferbert-Schorndorfer Co. 
Marietta, Ohio, High Point, N. C. Los Angeles, California Cleveiand, Ohio 

Sewall Paint and Varnish Co. Schorn Paint Mfg. Co. Charles R. Long Jr. Co. 
Kansas City, Mo., Dallas, Texas Seattle, Washington Louisville, Kentucky 


Ottawa Paint Works, Ltd. 
Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto, Canada 


A GREAT NAME IN PAINT MAKING 
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THE PRESS 
Double for Nothing 


On the way out from a call on Presi- 
dent Truman last week, General of the 
Army Henry H. (Hap) Arnold, retired 
chief of the Army Air Forces, introduced 
himself to White House correspondents 
as “the country’s poorest paid newspaper- 
man.” He was, he explained, doing an 
occasional column for the weekly Sonoma 
(Calif.) Index-Tribune, and though his 
prose has doubled the paper’s circulation 
to 3,000, he gets no pay. 


owe 


Champion Caniff 


The cartoonist’s cartoonist for 1946 
was Milton Caniff. 

Late last year, Caniff left one hit, 
“Terry and the Pirates,” behind with the 
Chicago Tribune-New York Daily News 
Syndicate and overnight produced an- 
other, “Steve Canyon,” for the Chicago 
Sun Syndicate. In New York this week, 
Caniff’s fellow artists in the National Car- 
toonists Society presented him with a 
silver cigarette box engraved with char- 
acters of the late Billy De Beck’s “Barney 
Google and Snuffy Smith.” The gift stood 
for the society’s first annual Billy De Beck 
Memorial Award, set up for the society 
by his widow. 
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Ripe Old Pravda 


David Zaslavsky, Pravda’s editorial 
thunderer, called the event the most im- 
portant in journalism since Gutenberg’s 
first press. 

The press of the Western democracies 
is far from agreeing with this estimate of 
Pravda’s birth. But newspapers the world 
over like to crow about their birthdays, 
and last week it was Pravda’s turn. Prav- 
da reached 35, mere adolescence by 
American standards, but by Soviet Rus- 
sia’s a ripe old age. 

Pravda was five years old when the 
Bolsheviks came to power in 1917, and 
two of its original editors are still extant. 
In 1912, Joseph Stalin, then editor of the 
revolutionist Georgia-language Brdzola 
(Struggle), persuaded Nikolai Lenin to 
start a journal in St. Petersburg (now 
Leningrad). Lenin directed the paper 
from abroad, and in the czarist capital 
Stalin put it out with the help of his 
friend Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff, now For- 
eign Minister. The first front-page edito- 
rial was written by the Generalissimo, 
and in it he laid down the objectives: 

“To illuminate the path of the Russian 
labor movement with the light of inter- 


national social democracy, to spread: 


truth among the workers regarding the 
friends and enemies of the working class, 
and to stand on guard of the interests of 
labor’s cause.” ' 
Pravda, which means “truth,” was then 
a four-page tabloid and like all revolu- 
tionary papers of its day frequently had 
to go underground. About every fifth 
issue was confiscated, but Pravda kept 
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IS IT 


& 


WORTH 3¢ A DAY 


TO BE ABLE TO HEAR? 


Few people realize how easily 
and economically they can get 
away from the jangling din of 
office noises . . . the disturbing 
clatter that causes discomfort 
and saps efficiency. Yet, for only 
3¢ a day per worker, figured over 
a few years, you can abolish 
disturbing noise with a ceiling 
of Armstrong’s Cushiontone. 

Cushiontone quiets the jan- 
gling bells, clattering machines, 
and shrill voices that infest al- 
most every office. It’s an im- 
provement that not only saves 
your own time but also increases 
the accuracy and speeds up the 
output of everybody who works 
for you. Thus Armstrong’s 
Cushiontone saves its cost 
many times over. 


CUSHIONTONE !S A REG. TRADE-MARK, } 


More than 75% of all the 
sound that strikes the surface 
of Cushiontone is absorbed in 
the 484 deep fibrous holes of 
each 12” square. This cure for 
noise is permanent: Not even re- 
painting will affect the high 
acoustical efficiency of Cushion- 
tone. It is also an excellent re- 
flector of light and provides ex- 
tra insulation. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “How to 
Exterminate Office Noise Demons.” 
Armstrong Cork Company, Acoustical 
Dept., 1305 Stevens St., Lancaster, Pa. 











ARMSTRONG’S_CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the Makers of Armstrong's Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 
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turning up under aliases—Pravda Truda, 
Za Pravda, Pravdi, and Trud. In 1914, its 
average circulation was 40,000 daily. 

Today Pravda, published in eight cities 
besides Moscow, boasts a circulation of 
about 3,000,000, most of it in Moscow 
and Leningrad. Pravda’s Moscow plant 
covers an area equivalent to a New York 
City block and is the biggest in the capi- 
tal; its Leningrad plant is newer and 
larger. The American-built presses of the 
Moscow plant also turn out Komsomol- 
skaya Pravda, organ of the young Com- 
munist league; Bolshevik, leading theo- 
retical organ of, the Communist party’s 
all-powerful central committee; Ogonek, 
illustrated weekly magazine; and Croco- 
dile, Moscow’s equivalent of London’s 
humorous weekly, Punch. 

Follow the Leader: Pravda’s guid- 
ing genius is now Peter Paspeloff, its 48- 
year-old, solemn, and professorial-looking 
editor. Little known outside Russia, he is 
perhaps the most powerful figure in the 
Soviet press. Pravda is the official organ 
of the Communist party’s central com- 
mittee of 72, and Pospeloff, as a leading 
party theorist, and a member of the cen- 
tral committee and the Supreme Soviet, 
sets its tone and character. In turn, Pravda 
sets the tone and character of other Rus- 
sian papers, many of which reprint its 
editorials verbatim. 

Pravda’s editorial staff accounts tor 430 
out of its total of 2,000 employes, includ- 
ing printers. Of the 70 editors, twelve, 
including Pospeloff, make up an inner 
circle called the Editorial Collegium. 
They are all appointed by the party’s cen- 
tral committee and meet two or three 
times a week to lay down Pravda’s official 
line. Pospeloff appoints the other editors, 
who confer daily. 

A large staff of secretaries reads and 
processes the 15,000 letters which Pravda 
receives each month. Many of these com- 
plain against inefficient bureaucrats, fac- 
tory managers, or party leaders. Pravda 
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Peter Pospeloff sets Pravda’s tone 


sends staff men to investigate the com- 
plaints, much as an American paper puts 
a city-hall reporter on the track of graft. 
Such Pravda sleuthing often results in 
dismissal of a factory foreman, mine boss, 
or party leader. 

Pravda and Izvestia, Russia’s second 
paper (circulation about 1,500,000), com- 
pete vigorously in their own way. This 


‘consists of no struggle for news beats but 


mostly of a race to get to the newsstands 
and railroad stations first. In Posneloff’s 
office are twelve clocks, one for each page 
in normal times. (Currently both Izvestia 
and Pravda run four to eight pages.) As 
each Pravda page goes to press, a bell 
sounds and the clock corresponding to 
the page stops. If the gongs do not strike 
often enough, Pospeloff puts the heat on 
his printers and pressmen. 

Planets Apart: The difference be- 
tween Pravda and Izvestia is so subtle 
that only the steady reader of both can 








Sovfotos 
In a Moscow factory, sober-faced readers reflect Pravda’s solemn prose 
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. «and David Zastavsky thunders it ° 


detect it. Pravda, as the party organ, 
deems itself closer to the people. Izvestia, 
which is printed in the sixteen constituent 
languages of the U.S.S.R., is the official 
government organ, and as such stresses 
government news. Occasionally, Pravd.’s 
party line leans away from government 
policy, at which time Izvestia is likely 
to take its neighbor sharply to task. But 
this rarely happens.  Izvestia means 
“news” and its competition with Pravda 
often is defined by one of Moscow’s eldest 
press jokes: “I see, there is no Izvestia 
(news) in Pravda, and no Pravda (truth) 
in Izvestia.” 

The differences between the Soviet 
press and the American press are any- 
thing but subtle. Stalin recently defined 
the function of the Russian press as a 
“transmission belt between the masses 
and the party.” As the exemplary patri- 
arch of a tightly knit family trust, Pravda 
fulfills this dictum. It makes no pretense 
to objectivitv. Foreign news (about 40 
per cent of its content) mav be held up 
two or three days until it can be present- 
ed with the official twist of a vitriolic 
Zaslavsky; an Ilya Ehrenburg, formerly 
ace war correspondent of the army organ, 
Red Star, who visited America last year; 
or a Konstantin Simonov, novelist and 
playwright, whose current drama, “The 
Russian Question,” belaboring America’s 
press, is a hit in 70 Russian theaters. 

Pravda’s birthday is Press Day in Rus- 
sia. This is the day on which the entire 
Soviet press sings its own virtues. It is 
also the day which points up annually 
the gap between a controlled press and a 
free press. Last week, Zaslavsky, in a 
Pravda editorial, still showed them plan- 
ets apart: 

“Now, in the face of the enormous 
tasks of the postwar Stalinist five-year 
plan the people demand that newspapers, 
magazines, publishers, newspapermen, 


and writers elevate their activities to a 
new, higher ideological level. The press 
is a powerful instrument of Communist 
education of the masses, of strengthening 
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of all time 


Roche Percée (Pierced Rock), 
Gaspé Peninsula, Province of 
Québec. This promontory is 
one of nature’s treasures of 
all time in the Dominion 
of Canada — home of 
Harwood’s Blended 
Canadian Whisky. 
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the socialist consciousness, of quickening 
the forward movement of socialist society 
... The main task of the press consists in 
intensification of propaganda of Bolshevik 
ideology and Soviet propaganda, and in- 
culcating in the people a feeling of Soviet 
national pride, unbending strength of 
spirit, and firm, unshaking faith in the 
triumph of our great cause. 

“Freedom of the press is inconceivable 
where capitalism reigns.” 


Yana 


Women’s Work 


One day in the spring of 1945, two of 
New York’s brightest newspaperwomen— 
Eleanor Darnton, women’s editor of The 
New York Times and her assistant, Har- 
riet Crowley—looked over a stack of ex- 
changes and concluded that women’s- 
page readers were getting rooked. 

Women, Mrs. Darnton and Mrs. Crow- 
ley agreed, were entitled to something 
more than a daily newspaper diet of 
fashions, food and recipes, bridge les- 
sons, beauty hints, and advice to the 
lovelorn. Most important, they were en- 
titled to be treated as adults, but papers 
still were writing down to them. Mrs. 
Darnton, whose husband, a New York 
Times war correspondent, was killed in 
the Pacific in 1942, and Mrs. Crowley de- 
cided to do something about it. 

The result was the Women’s National 
News Service, first of its kind in the busi- 
ness. This week, WNNS had passed its 
first birthday with a gain of seven clients 
over its starting list, and now had 22 
newspapers, which included The Boston 
Globe, Philadelphia Bulletin, Baltimore 
Evening Sun, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
and Cincinnati Enquirer. Five more were 
ready to sign up as soon as they could get 
more newsprint. Financially, WNNS was 
out of the woods, Mrs. Darnton said. 

No Cold Cream: WNNS turns out 
a weekly package of twenty news stories 
and ten features, sells it for as high as 
$150 a week, and keeps close check on 
how it is used. One recent survey showed 
that only two stories had been spiked by 
all their clients. This squared with the 
Darnton-Crowley theory that women 
were more news-minded than editors had 
suspected. 

Hence a typical WNNS budget gears 
itself smartly to page 1 news. Such stories 
as housewife pressure on high prices, Sen- 
ate debate on school-aid bills, and the 
three women who submitted to arrest to 
test New Jersey’s drastic antistrike law 
were recent naturals. But WNNS also 
came up with stories of Soviet women’s 
enthusiasm for American broadcasts when 
Congressional economy cuts threatened 
them; reported Japanese women’s nega- 
tive response to General MacArthur's pro- 
posals to substitute UN control of Japan 
for American control; and has kept its 
women readers posted constantly on Re- 
publican and Democratic strategy to win 
their votes. 

WNNS holds fashion and beauty col- 
umns to one a week, and won’t stand for 
the cold-cream approach. Examples: On 
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spring clothes for youngsters—“nicest . . . 
weve seen for many a spring [but] un- 
fortunately price tags pose a pretty prob- 
lem for non-millionaires.” On beauty— 
“Steps you can use to get your derriére 
back in line with accent on posture.” 
Besides Mrs. Darnton and Mrs. Crow- 
lev, WNNS’s staff consists of plenty of 
other talented newspaperwomen. Helen 
B. Shaffer, onetime assistant city editor 
of The Washington News, heads the 





Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 
Crowley and Darnton: No talking down 


Washington bureau. Out of Washington, 
too, Malvina Lindsay, Washington Post 
columnist, writes a thrice-weekly column. 

There also are WNNS bureaus in Ber- 
lin, Tokyo, London, and Paris, ten string- 
ers abroad elsewhere, and 62 in America 
filing stuff into WNNS’s crowded New 
York headquarters, where the staff num- 
bers ten. “We're hanging from the chan- 
deliers,” Mrs. Darnton sighed last week, 
but the staff seems to be bearing up. 
The year’s score on personnel, Mrs. 
Darnton said, was this: four babies, two 
weddings, and two nervous breakdowns. 
All things considered, she didn’t think it 
was bad. 


o_ 


Uncle Advertiser 


Newspapers did a record business of 
$898,000,000 in advertising last year. 
Last week, Printers’ Ink, venerable trade 
journal of advertising, disclosed who paid 
the biggest bill to plug a single product 
or service in newspapers. It was Uncle 
Sam. He spent a total of $3,593,226 on 
two accounts: (1) $2,510,173 to dispose 
of war surplus via the War Assets Ad- 
ministration, and (2) $1,083,053 via the 
Army Recruiting Service. In second 
place, just ahead of newspaper com- 
mercials for the Army, was Lucky Strike 
cigarettes, with an outlay of $1,489,215. 








HERE IS THE MACHINE 
THAT GETS THINGS DONE 


WHEREVER YOU ARE 


The SoundScriber Portable—the only self-contained portable 

dictation machine—keeps you “on top of your job” —gets 
things done any time, anywhere. 

As your lightest piece of luggage when you take off on a trip 

for a weekend, it simplifies your work and links you with the 
office more completely than a telephone. 


Executives, salesmen, and professional people are today 
speeding their work wherever they happen to be via the 
feather-light SoundScriber dise—which mails at regular letter 
postage. Both portable and desk-type SoundScriber electronic 
recorders are simple, trouble-free, and as easy to use as a telephone. 


SoundScriber has given business a way to dispense with a 

high percentage of its paper work... freeing secretaries for 
more important tasks. But when typing 7s called for, secretaries 
do it quicker...easier...more accurately ...at lower cost 
because the SoundScriber electronic Transcriber—a_secretary’s 
machine—is engineered to the way they work. 


Buy no dictating machine without first investigating Sound- 
Scriber — foremost in the field, facilitating American business as 
no other mechanical aid since the typewriter! Distributors every- 
where. Mail the coupon today for complete and detailed descrip- 
tion of the SoundScriber system for getting things done! 


New Hoven 4, Connecticut 
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FAILURES: Competition Pinches the ‘Fringe’ 


Priorities and conversion to a war econ- 
omy took a heavy toll of American busi- 
ness enterprise. From Pearl Harbor to the 
end of 1943 the total number of business 
firms dropped 17 per cent. Then the war 
boom really got rolling, followed by the 
postwar spending spree. In 1945 and 
1946 roughly a million new companies 
jumped into business. By fall of 1946, 
‘total enterprise had risen to 3,690,000 
firms, a gain of 200,000 over the prewar 
peak. Business failures had become a 
rarity, declining to $39,000,000 in 1945, 
the smallest total in 80 years. 

Last week it appeared that the busi- 
ness population was again decreasing. 
Failures, at least, were rising sharply. 
Dun & Bradstreet reported insolvencies 
in the week ended May | as three times 
as heavy as in the same week a year ago. 
In the first quarter of 1947 there were 
694 failures with total liabilities of $43,- 
420,000 compared with 258 failures and 
total liabilities of $11,776,000 for the 
same quarter of 1946. 

A NEwswEEKX survey clothed these fig- 
ures in recognizable human terms: 

@ In San Francisco, the casualties in- 
cluded a prefabricator of houses, a wood- 
novelty firm, and a GI's delicatessen. 
Three ex-woodworkers had formed the 








novelty partnership, received more orders 
than they could fill, thought they were 
getting rich, and spent accordingly. Their 
business, fundamentally healthy, failed 
because of lack of cost accounting, mate- 
ria. scarcity, and overexpansion. The GI 
delicatessen owner had borrowed $5,000 
to buy a business worth $2,200, and 
locked his doors exactly one month after 
opening. 


@ In Birmingham, a paint, appliance, 
and hardware retailer folded after one 
year with a $6,000 loss. “There wasn’t 
enough coming in.” 


@.In Macon, Ga., a dress store which had 
overstocked high-cost items closed _ its 
doors. 


@ In Cleveland, two ex-machinists, who 
had built up a 30-man subcontracting 
shop during the war and netted $20,000 
a year apiece, found themselves compet- 
ing with the company they had been sup- 
plying. Unable to match prices, they 
bickered, dissolved, and entered volun- 
tarv receivership. 


@ In Chicago, two German refugee 


brothers, Richard and Alfred Nathan, 
started the Sun Shoe Manufacturing Co. 
on meager capital. When leather became 
scarce they converted to plastics; when 
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The annual fire-loss rate has soared past all previous records 
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plastics were scarce they made cloth play 
shoes. When the OPA went out they con- 
verted to leather. Last year thev did a 
$5,000,000 business. Soon shoes flooded 
the market. Sun is now in bankruptcy, 
Its assets are being sold against more than 
$1,000,000 in liabilities. 

€ In Boston, the Central Merchandising 
Co., dealing in novelties and luxury 
goods, was bankrupt with $46,772 in 
liabilities, $9,450 in assets, 





Significance 


The current increase in failures reflects 
the well-established business axiom: most 
business enterprises die young. Less than 
half live to celebrate their fourth birth- 
day. Fewer than a third have a life span 
of ten years or more. The tremendous 1n- 
crease in new enterprises means an al- 
most inevitable rise in business failures 
in the near future. 

Around the country, the trend is much 
the same: The “fringe”—the high cost 
producers, subcontractors, and marginal 
dealers who mushroomed during the war 
—is feeling the squeeze. Most failures are 
companies which went into business dur- 
ing the last five years. Born in a period 
of unlimited demand, they had _ never 
known the pinch of competition. When 
volume dropped, they discovered tlem- 
selves high-cost producers unable to show 
a profit. Others are small companies which 
expanded too rapidly during the war, and 
didn’t have enough cash to handle recon- 
version. 

Credit men, mindful of 1921 business 
failures of $627,000,000 after the first 
world war, are watching credit lines more 
carefully than at any time in the last 
seven years. 


INSURANCE: Fire Toll 


Last year fire caused more loss to 
American residential and business proper- 
ties than in any year except 1926. This 
year, fire losses, increasing month by 
month, are 26 per cent above those a year 
ago and exceed all previous records. The 
painful figures on national fire losses: 
January — $57,180,000; February — $64,- 
247,000; March—$72,435,000. The April 
loss, including $50,000,000 at Texas City, 
Texas, is expected to run between $100,- 
000,000 and $125,000,000. 

For the rising dollar loss are two main 
reasons: (1) Nowadays there are more 
fires because of lessened maintenance, in- 
creased inventories, and obsolete _fire- 
fighting equipment. (2) Today’s fires are 
more costly because high prices have in- 
flated property and inventory values. Un- 
derwriters fear an increase in “suspicious” 
fires if the threatened recession develops. 

Since rates are based on loss experi- 
ence, the facts pointed to a rate increase. 
In February, Massachusetts set the pace 
with a 10 per cent increase. Last week, 
New York followed suit. It author- 
ized increases up to 80 per cent, with an 
average rise of 8.7 per cent. The state, 








“Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





WHEN WILL YOU BE SUED? 


That’s just what The Saturday Evening Post 
asked America recently ...in a public-spirited arti- 
cle that cited case after actual case where a family’s 
home, savings, possessions were wiped out over- 
night... because of a ruinous suit for damages 
based on personal liability. 


This article awakened thousands to the ever 
present threat of a similar disastrous suit that you, 
too, face... when a visitor slips in your home and 
is injured. Or that golf ball you slam down the 
fairway lands someone in the hospital. Or your 
child’s bicycle piles into a pedestrian. Or your 


barking dog— bites. These are only a few of the 
hundreds of everyday happenings that could 
prove costly to-you. 

Yet it’s so easy and inexpensive to protect your- 
self ...with a Comprehensive Personal Liability 
insurance policy. The Maryland, through its 
agents and brokers, offers just such a policy —at 
the astonishingly low cost, in most localities, of 
$10 a year or $25 for three years. 

For your own peace of mind, make it a point 
tocall a Maryland agent or your own broker today! 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers, 
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which normally reviews rates every five 
years, made the adjustment a year early 
in recognition of the emergency created 
by mounting losses. 


oor 


TRACTORS: Ferguson’s Fight 


Back in the first world war, Harry 
Ferguson, Irish manufacturer. and inven- 
tor, had the job of getting maximum pro- 
duction out of Ireland’s farm equipment. 
A scholarly looking, birdlike man, Fergu- 
son was shocked to discover that pro- 
duction of man’s most basic needs was 


tractors were produced at the Highland 
Park plant, and production reached a new 
monthly high of 8,750 last January. 
Ferguson left Dearborn in: 1945 to set 
up a similar relationship with Sir John 
Black’s Standard Motor plant at Coven- 
try, England. Behind him, as president 
of Harry Ferguson, Inc., he left Roger 
Kyes, a brilliant, 39-year-old Cleveland 
economist. Ferguson and Kyes took pride 
in the fact that they had become a 
major farm implement producer without 
owning or operating a single factory. Last 
fall this became their Achilles’s heel. 
Into Ford, as new executive vice presi- 
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stock market grew progressively weakey. 
Last week, with the issue still unfloated. 
Kyes closed his Cleveland operation “iy. 
definitely,” and began desperately cast- 
ing about for first aid. 

With time running out, Ferguson and 
Kyes appeared to be in need of a miracle 
—or another Henry Ford. They had the 
product, they had the know-how, but 
they still did not have a production line 
to build it. 

Meanwhile, Henry Ford II blithely 
announced in Dearborn that he would 
unveil the first models of his new tractor 
on May 20. 





Ewing Galloway 


While farmers plant, Henry Ford’s ex-partner fears for his own harvest 


little advanced from medieval times. 
From then on he pursued his dream of 
mechanizing agriculture. 

The core of his dream was a light, eco- 
nomical tractor which, rather than drag- 
ging plows and other implements, would 
be integrated with them as one unit. In 
1920, he took his first crude model to 
Henry Ford at Dearborn. Ford told him 
to work it out and bring it back. Fergu- 
son went home, built models, plowed, 
changed them, and plowed again. It was 
sixteen years before he perfected his 
dream tractor. He built and sold a num- 
ber in Ireland. In 1938 he came back to 
Ford. Henry said: “You've got it!” 

On the Line: Then began one of the 
most curious relationships in industrial 
history. Ford, who had lost some $30,- 
000,000 on the Fordson tractor before 
abandoning it in 1928, invested some 
$5,000,000 in a production line for the 
Ferguson tractor. However, a new com- 
pany, Ferguson & Sherman, entirely sep- 
arate from the Ford Motor Co., handled 
all the sales, merely contracting with 
Ford to build the tractors. 

The new tractor did not get into full 
production until 1940, but in two years it 
climbed to second or third in the field, 
accounted for 20 per cent of total tractor 
business, and had 100,000 machines till- 
ing American farms. Last year, 59,773 


dent had come Ernest R. Breech, a cost- 
minded ex-accountant. When he began 
separating the costs of Ford production 
from old Henry’s milkweed, soybean, and 
numerous other enterprises, he discov- 
ered the Ferguson relationship had lost 
the company an estimated $25,000,000. 
In November Henry Ford II announced 
that, as of June 30, 1947, Ford would 
make no more tractors for Ferguson. In- 
stead, it would make its own tractors, 
marketing them through a new company, 
Dearborn Motors Corp. 

Kyes began moving like lightning 
against that ominous deadline. Hying 
back to his old Cleveland haunts, last 
January he plunked down $1,900,000 for 
the war-surplus Cleveland Pneumatic 
Aerol plant, moved in a skeleton force of 
90 employes and talked of 5,000 more 
workers and a fantastic tractor production 
of 1,000 a day. Before him dangled the 
tantalizing knowledge that American 
farmers, with a net cash income of at 
least $14,000,000,000, would buy at least 
$1,000,000,000 of farm equipment in 
1947. With a $4,000,000 profit behind it 
in 1946, Ferguson’s sales were moving 
at $10,000,000 a month. 

In New York, Bernard Baruch’s asso- 
ciate, Ferdinand Eberstadt, agreed to 
float an $8,000,000 stock issue to equip 
the new Ferguson plant. Meantime, the 
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RETAILING: ‘Please Send Me’ 


Department stores have long watched 
enviously as their aggressive mail-order 
competitors fattened themselves on the 
ever-increasing mountain of merchandise 
sold to people who, through convenience 
or necessity, shop by mail. 

During the war, several department 
stores undertook to enlarge their sales 
volumes by giving increased attention to 
mail-order business outside their trading 
area. Their success has encouraged the 
trend to grow. One Salt Lake City store 
sold 10,000 dresses by mail through an 
ad in a New York Sunday paper. Mablev 
& Carew, Cincinnati specialty store, with 
a full-page ad for a $14.95 dress in a 
fashion magazine last year drew 1,180 
replies in 90 days. 

Women’s Wear Daily, surveying the 
department-store mail-order business, re- 
ported that 10 per cent of total volume is 
the highest figure obtained, with most 
stores ranging well below that. But some 
departments, such as ready-to-wear, do 
as much as 30 per cent of their volume 
by mail. 

Mail orders pose certain problems tor 
department stores, which are not or- 
ganized along the lines of mail-order 


. houses. Few of them can go so far as to 


issue catalogues, since they cannot afford 
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Lhis complete set of Kentucky 
Tavern Creations is available in 
leading stores or the Killinger Hi- 


Jacs may be purchased separately. 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON BOTTLED-IN-BOND 100 PROOF 
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Another Kentucky tradition, 
Kentucky ‘Tavern, the whiskey that 
has always enjoyed the same family 
ownership, was on its way to fame “ 


when Aristides won the first Ken- 


tucky Derby seventy-two years ago. 


Glenmore Distilleries Company 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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to tie up merchandise for the six-month 
time lag on which the mail-order houses 
operate. Instead, most stores carry mail 
business simply as a supplement to their 
on-the-floor trade, usually operating 
through out-of-town editions of morning 
papers. 

The business is particularly attractive 
to large stores in smaller cities, which 
have already approached the peak load 
thev can expect in their own areas. Stores 
s-ch_ as Younker’s in Iowa, Joske’s in 
Texas, G. Fox & Co. in Connecticut, and 
Davison’s in Georgia, have already ex- 
panded through mail order into regional 
or state institutions. 

With volume slacking off in certain 
high-style fashion lines, stores now at- 
tempt to boost it either by taking a 
smaller markup or by giving added em- 
phasis to mail-order business. Last week, 
‘Chicago’s big State Street store, Carson 
Pirie Scott & Co., joined the trend. It an- 
nounced that it would soon invade the 
mail-order field, gradually, starting with 
a few lines and adding others as mer- 
chandise becomes available. 

Mail-order companies, who have not 
hesitated to open and expand retail out- 
lets, were being forcibly reminded that 
turnabout is fair play. 


ows 


LABOR: It’s Superman 


The American Federation of Labor, 
which had been quietly snoozing for 30 
years or more, began to show signs of life 
when its prodigal son, John L. Lewis, 
returned from riotous living with the CIO 
in January 1946, But it was the Taft and 
Hartley labor-curbing bills that really 
awakened it. 

What emerged rubbing its eyes was 
not the doddering patriarch which its 
enemies had long painted the AFL to be, 
but a youngster as modern and muscular 
as Superman. Indeed, Superman proved 
to be a member of the AFL. 

The radio Superman, in private life, 
is Clayton Collyer. Collyer, like many 
another big-name radio, movie, theatri- 
cal, and music star, belongs to a union. 
Last week, the AFL brought him forth, 
along with others in its galaxy of or- 
ganized talent, to beat the drums against 
the Taft and Hartley bills. 

Indeed it was leaders of the AFL’s 
entertainment unions that suggested the 
whole idea. If entertainment can sell 
cheese and soap, they argued, why 
couldn't it sell the AFL? On April 30, 
the AFL Entertainment Unions Commit- 
tee set up headquarters in a New York 
hotel. On Monday, May 5, it had fired its 
first gun: a soap opera starring AFL 
members Fredric March and his wife, 
Florence Eldridge. On Thursday night, 
over ABC’s network, came the second 
salvo: Story From the Stars, a variety 
show with such headliners as Henry 
Morgan, Milton Berle—and Superman. 

Huffs and Puffs: The highlight of 
this broadcast was a skit written by 
Arthur Miller (author of “All My Sons”), 
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Friden Mechanical 
and Instructional Service ts 






available in approximately 250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., ING, 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT - SAN LEANDRO, CALIF,, U. S. A.« SALES AND SERVICE THKOUGHOUT THE WORLD 

















Help feed 
famished muscles 
with fresh blood! 


@ Why put up with the 

torture of aching leg mus- 
cles whenever you exercise 
too strenuously! You can get 
teal relief—and soon! Help 

nature feed them a supply of 
fresh blood for renewed energy. 
You see, tired muscles are often 
famished muscles—your unusual 
exercise has burned up their nour- 
ishment required for your work. But 
rub those muscles with famous 
Absorbine Jr. and you step up your 
local circulation. Fresh blood sup- 
plies fresh nourishment and at the 
same time helps carry away irritat- 
ing fatigue acids. Get Absorbine Jr. 
today—this famous formula of rare 
medicinal herbs and other scientifically 
chosen ingredients from many lands. 
Help tired muscles become supple 


; a again. You feel relaxed and ready 
rem to go. At all drugstores, $1.25 


a bottle. 
ali 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
m Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine Jr 








John 
Koval 
has switched to 


Calvert because 
Calvert is mellower 





*of 1235 Bellows Street, Akron, Ohio 


CALVERT RESERVE Blended Whiskey 
— 86.8 Proof — 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 


Calvert Distillers Corp., New York City 


' NEWSWEEK'S EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
-¥s enthusiastically endorsed for— 


Be Philip B. F te 
FOREIGN RELATIONS —"Find it a stimulating | 
approach to a study of our foreign affairs.” 

Or, Elizabeth | 


MODERN HISTORY — “Wouldn't 
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AFL members Superman (center), Berle, and Georgia Gibbs 


depicting the sufferings of a lowly 
factory worker named Alfred Higgins. 
Alfred had been perfectly happy, pull- 
ing down one lever with his left hand, 
and another with his right, when the 
boss had the happy idea that he 
could simultaneously kick two more 
levers with his feet. Then the boss won- 
dered if, instead of “panting at random,” 
Alfred couldn’t just as well direct his 
breath at the shavings which accumulat- 
ed on the work passing through his ma- 
chine. Alfred’s first huff brought on the 
hiccoughs from which he went on suffer- 
ing until—enter the union. Alfred was 
restored to pulling only two levers, and 
the hiccoughs went away. 

Then came the Taft and Hartley bills. 
Moseying around with a cat-and-canary 
grin, the boss chortled: “Soon as they 
pass them bills, you boys’re gonna be 
running around these machines like jack 
rabbits. You’re gonna sweat again.” 

Interjected Superman: “If . . . these 
bills [are passed] . wages will be 
slashed; purchasing power will diminish 
sharply; the chief market of the farmer 
and of industry will be destroyed; pro- 
duction will be cut for lack of buying; 
millions will lose their jobs . . . Your 
voice, the voice of the American people, 
is the only thing that can kill these 
slave-labor bills.” 

On Sunday the program was rebroad- 
cast over the Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. Similar skits were scheduled for 
subsequent Thursdays over ABC and 
soap operas five days a week. No union 
had ever used the light, indirect ap- 
proach in legislative propaganda to such 
an extent before. Exceedingly doubtful 
of persuading Congress by the tactic, 
AFL leaders nevertheless hoped the 
method would succeed in arousing pub- 


lic opinion. They knew it cost only 
about $300,000. And by contrast with 
the skits, the business-blasting ads that 
were to appear in 110 to 125 papers as 
part of the $1,500,000 campaign began 
to seem so pallid that Philip Pearl, the 
AFL’s publicity chief, considered cutting 
down their space. 


Lawful and Legitimate 


Back in 1902, the AFL hatters’ union, 
intent on organizing the industry, pulled 
the customary strike on D. E. Loewe, 
Danbury, Conn., hat manufacturer, then 
organized a nationwide boycott of 
Loewe’s hats. Loewe charged the union 
with conspiring to restrain interstate 
trade. He collected $234,000 damages, 
broke the boycott, and busted the union. 

The decision scared the AFL into 
abandoning its traditional political non- 
partisanship and supporting the Demo- 
crats. With Woodrow Wilson’s election 
came the pay-off: the Clayton Act, which 
proclaimed that labor could not be re- 
strained from “lawfully” carrying out its 
“legitimate” objectives.‘ What was “law- 
ful” action and what were “legitimate 
objectives were not defined. Only the 
courts knew, and sometimes they could 
only tell by reading the election returns. 

Generally, the government lost subse- 
quent antitrust suits against labor unions. 
Yet when the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, in cooperation 
with some employers, boycotted the Al- 
len-Bradley Company in New York, 
the Supreme Court found the union guilty 
(1945). The court explained: If the 
union had acted alone in the boycott, its 
action would have been permissible. _ 

This week, Congressional semantics 
were further clarified by a Los Angeles 
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Federal Court, in the case of the CIO 
Fishermen’s Union. This West Coast 
union is an unorthodox combination of 
employers and employes who sail to- 
ciher as partners and share the profits, 
of each voyage (NEwswEEK, March 3.) 

Last June, the union, alarmed by a 











.drop in fish prices, gave fish dealers 48 


hours to sign price-fixing contracts, then 
proceeded to “strike” and picket non- 
signers. The government charged the 
union was not functioning for “legiti- 
mate” objectives but was operating as a 
combine of self-employed businessmen to 
restrain trade. On May 7 the court an- 
nounced the decision: The union was 
guilty as charged. 

~ Meanwhile in Boston an AFL fisher- 
men’s union that tried the same tactics 


was being tried for violation of the state’s . 


antitrust law. “Lawful” and “legitimate” 
were being narrowed down. 


The Allegheny Way 


Last January, after President Hiland 
Batcheller learned from opinion surveys 
that Allegheny Ludlum Steel employes 
and communities were misinformed about 
steel’s profits, wages, and working condi- 
tions, he decided to do something about 
it. Batcheller took four of the company’s 
biggest plants and invited workers and 
townsfolk to meet him. He told them: 

“We have -a genuine concern for the 
welfare of our employes and the com- 
munities in which they hive . . . We pay 
good wages . . . We make fair profits . . . 
We want to prevent a ‘Boom and Bust’.” 

Last week, Batcheller proved he could 
practice as well as he could preach. He 
signed what the CIO Steel Workers 
agreed was the best contract it ever got. 
As of May 1, Allegheny Ludlum will not 
only pay the standard 15-cent-an-hour 
raise agreed*te by U.S. Steel and Philip 
Murray’s union, but will also: 

@ Foot the bill for a $4,000 life-insur- 
ance and a $4,000 accident-insurance 
policy for each of its 12,639 workers. ’ 

@ Pay the premiums on hospitalization, 
surgical, and sickness insurance for all 
employes and their families. 

Extra cost to the company: about 4 
cents an hour per worker. But Batcheller 
figures it should pay off. For Allegheny 
Ludlum is one of the nation’s largest 
stainless-steel makers, and stainless and 
superalloy steels are far fore profitable 
than run-of-the-mill ingots. 

The main problem in, making stainless 
steel is getting the necessary superior 
workmanship and skill. Each batch must 
be compounded as carefully as a doctor’s 
prescription. If 4 more cents an hour 
could buy such workmanship, Batcheller’s 
liberalism would yield profits. 
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LOAN: French Boost 


“As long as Communists sat in the 
Cabinet,” Harold Callender of The New 
York Times wrote his paper from Paris, 
many felt France could have no secrets 
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For hunting big game or 
hunting industrial sites--- 


it pays to have a guide 


la you are hunting an industrial plats of hundreds of manufactur- 
site, why handicap yourself by _ing districts and are familiar with 
sleuthing around on your own, opportunities throughout the 


getting your information second- —_ twelveindustrially expanding mid- 
hand? western and northwestern states 

The Milwaukee Road’s Indus-  setved by The Milwaukee Road. 
trial Development Department The leaflet, “How to Find a 
can serve businessmen in an ex- Home for Your Business,” is a 


pert and confidential capacity. Its _ helpful outline of the services we 
function is to develop traffic by offer. For your copy, write J. C. 
locating stable industries onthe Ellington, Industrial Commis- 
railroad. sioner, The Milwaukee Road, 

To do this job it employs engi- | 302W Union Station, Chicago 6, III. 
neers and analysts who 
can give accurate, de- 
tailed information about 
markets, labor condi- 
tions, taxes, housing, 
raw materials, shipping 
and power facilities and [/#yare 
other factors. They have 
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It’s a Nationwide 
Habit... 


Easy, convenient, safe... and the 


key is your check! That’s what 
thousands demonstrate—day 
after day—as they drop their 
dimes in these popular parcel 
and luggage lockers... 


USE ONCE and you’ll always 

‘ “check modern” wherever you 
go... 

—American Locker Company 
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FOR LOCKERS FIRST 
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from Moscow or be really free from its 
influence in either foreign or domestic 
policy. It was .widely believed that this 
affected France’s credit abroad when she 
despeiately needed financial aid that 
could come only from the United States.” 

Callender sent his dispatch on Sunday, 
May 4. That was the day Premier Paul 
Ramadier ousted the five Communists 
from the Cabinet. Just five days later, in 
Washington, John J. McCloy, president 
of the World Bank, signed the papers 
granting France a 30-year $250,000,000 
loan at 3% per cent interest, plus an 
additional 1 per cent a year on the un- 
paid balance. 

It was the bank’s first loan. If claimed 
immediately, it will be paid out of the in- 
stitution’s $700,000,000 working capital. 
To cover future loans the bank plans to 
sell long-term debentures. 

If the two events were coincidence, 
it was nevertheless a coincidence which 
would hardly bolster Moscow’s  con- 
fidence in the bank, which it has so far 
refused to join. To American business, it 
meant a hefty boost in prospective ex- 
ports: France would spend the money for 
locomotives, freight cars, cargo ships, 
canal barges, commercial airplanes, in- 
dustrial raw materials, and heavy imports 
of oil and coal to run its transport. 

France was tree to buy where it 
pleased, but the United States would un- 
doubtedly get the biggest chunk of the 
business. 


MONOPOLY: The Trust Busters 


During the war, trust busting took a 
holiday in the interests of maximum pro- 
duction. By last week it seemed as 
though the vacation were ended. The old 
American fight to put the economy back 
in the hands of small, competitive enter- 
prise had entered yet another round of 
its weary bout. 

In a plea for Funds before a House 
Appropriations subcommittee, the Justice 
Department sketched its plans of attack 
on monopoly: (1) an investigation into 
combinations of investment bankers 
which “are more or less able to control 
the money market” and (2) antitrust suits 
pending against 44 of America’s 100 
top corporations; 35 others under inves- 
tigation. 


RAILS: The Court Approves 


The northeastern section of the United 
States has long held a freight-rate ad- 
vantage over the South and West. It 
began when the New York Central 
slashed rates to compete with the Erie 
Canal and increased when the Pennsyl- 
vania, on reaching Chicago, cut rates to 
compete with the New York Central. 

The advantage was mainly in “class” 
rates applying to manufactured goods, 
these rates covering only about 4 per cent 
of* total freight traffic. Both the South 
and West have long complained. In 


o NEWSWEEK 


1945, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion ordered a 10 per cent increase in 
northeast class rates, a 10 per cent cut 
elsewhere. Six New England governors 
and 33 western railroads appealed. On 
Monday, in a 7 to 2 decision, the Unit. J 
States Supreme Court upheld the ICC 
order. 


NOTES: Trends ard Changes 


Plastics: Since business is off as much 
as 60 per cent for some plastics molders. 
the right plastic for the right job was the 
keynote at the tenth anniversary confer- 
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Associated Press Photos 
Going, Going, Gone: Two hundred 
and fifty high-school editors watched 4 
Coast Guard helicopter at Floyd Bennett 


Field, L. I., crash in flames when its reat 


rotor struck the ground. No one was hurt. 
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ence of the Society of the Plastics Indus- 
trv in Chicago last week. C. C. Concan- 
non of the Commerce Department warned 
the industry must prepare for competi- 
tion from British exporters in a world- 
wide market within two years. 

Automobiles: With material stockpiles 
at the lowest point of the year, shortages 
of steel for bodies and sheets caught up 
with the auto industry. The Fisher Body 
division of General Motors closed three 
plants in the Detroit area and curtailed 
operations at others throughout the coun- 
try. Nash cut production 30 per cent. 
Packard was operating only three days a 
week. The Chrysler Corp. suspended as- 
sembly in Detroit of Chryslers, Dodges, 
and Plymouths. The Briggs Manufactur- 
ing Co. closed seven body plants, bring- 
ing the total of layoffs in the Detroit area 
to 35,000. 

Speculation: To retain the surplus Chi- 
cago Dodge war plant, in which it hopes 
to build futuristic, rear-engined automo- 
biles, the Tucker Corp. of Chicago must 
show “financial responsibility” to the War 
Assets Administration through possession 
of $15,000,000 by July 1 (NEwSsweEEK, 
Dec. 2, 1946). Last week Tucker regis- 
tered 4,000,000 shares of $1 par value, 
Class A common stock with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. At $5 a share 
the issue will net Tucker $17,200,000 
after underwriters’ commissions. Tucker 
hopes to have several hundred hand- 
built models of the car, a six-passenger 
sedan, for exhibition in June. 

Contribution: The AFL bricklayers, 
masons, and. plasterers in Port Huron, 
Mich., last week declined a recently ne- 
gotiated 25-cent wage boost as “our con- 
tribution to stabilizing building costs.” 
Their current wage: $2 an hour. 
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PRODUCTS: What's New 


For Purses: To light the depths of a 
woman’s handbag, Paramount Electron- 
ics, Inc., of Atlanta, Ga., has devised a 
battery-operated light which is turned on 
automatically every time the bag_ is 
opened. 


For Readers: A bed lamp with two in- © 


dividually focused bulbs that give book- 
size spots of light has been designed by 
the Novelette Manufacturing Co. of Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

For Windows: The Protecto window 
catch, manufactured by the New Prod- 
ucts Co, of New York, locks automati- 
cally when the window is closed. 

For Painters: Paint-O-Dors, aromatic 

chemical mixtures that kill the smell of 
Wet paint but do not affect the quality of 
the paint or leave a lasting smell, are 
being offered by Givaudan-Delawanna, 
Inc., of New York. Available scents in- 
clude pine, citrus, and a “spicy and some- 
what Oriental” smell. 
_ For Wheels: A tubeless automobile 
tire, combining rayon-cord construction 
with the principle of the self-sealing inner 
tube, was announced this week by the 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 
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2 RICHARDSON MEANS Vasitelely IN PLASTICS 





you can’t kid Calipers, 


Richardson tool makers are trained to respect 
tolerances. This is exact work with us...no guesses 
allowed! Joe, and others like him, are skilled from 
feet to finger tips. They learned the ropes a long time 

ago and their craftsmanship is paying dividends today. 

To whom? To any Richardson customer...or prospec- 
tive customer...who wants to feel confident that his job 

is being handled by men who aren’t baffled by compli- 
cations; by men with the ability to take every job in 
stride...delivering a really complete service...from plan 
to finished product. We often build special equipment 
to meet our production needs. Versatility in plastics... 
that’s what we call it. Why not see how it works for, you? 


INSUROQK Dreecsion Plastics 





* MOLDING 


* 

LAMINATING 
+. -@ continuous trans- ... Artistic visualiza-  ... Sheets, rods, tubes. 
formation of possibili- tion. Creative engi- Standard NE MA_ minous plastics; and f 
tiesinto practicalideas meering. Practical grades;over100special synthetic resin plastics pu nching, sawing, 


* RESEARCH * DESIGNING 


* FABRICATING 
... Rubber and bitu- ... Complete equip- 
ment for drilling, 


in plastics. planning for efficient grades. 


” / ... Beetle, Bakelite, turning, milling, etc. 
plastics production. 


Durez, etc. 


The RICHARDSON COMPANY 


Founded 1858 
New York 6, 75 West Street Sales Offi Rochester 4, N.Y.,1031 Sibley Tower Bldg. 
Philadelphia 40, Pa., 3728 N. Broad St. sadiaeecieian Milwaukee 3, Wis., 743 N. Fourth Street 
Cleveland 15, Ohio, 326-7 Plymouth Bidg.¢ Detroit 2, Mich., 6-252G. M. Bldg.¢ St. Louis 12, Mo., 5579 Pershing Ave. 
Factories: Melrose Park, Ill. * New Brunswick, N. J. © Indianapolis, Ind. 


Sales Headquarters: Melrose Park, III. Lockland, Cincinnati 15, Ohio 








































Help feed 
famished muscles 
with fresh blood! 


@ It’s no fun to have hip 
muscles torment you with 
pain after unusual exer- 
cise. But you can do some- 
thing about it! Help nature 
feed them a supply of fresh 
blood for renewed energy. 
You see, tired muscles are 
often famished muscles— 
your extra exercise has burned 
EZ up their nourishment required 
for work. But rub those mus- 
cles with famous Absorbine Jr. 
and you step up your local 
circulation. Fresh blood sup- 
plies fresh nourishment and 
at the same time hélps carry 
away irritating fatigue acids. 
Get Absorbine Jr. today—this 
famous formula of rare medic- 
inal herbs and other scientif- 
ically chosen ingredients from 
many lands. Help tired mus- 
cles become supple again. 
You feel relaxed and ready 
to go. At all drugstores, 
$1.25 a bottle. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 


at Dt chine Jr 





GIN and TONIC 


BILLY “BAXTER 


TOTAQUINE SODA 











BANK (AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Acceptable everywhere, self-identifying, insure 
your money against loss or theft. Backed by 
the resources of a five billion dollar bank. 
Sold by banks and travel agents everywhere. 


Issued by Bank of America N.T. & S.A., CALIFORNIA 


INSURED BY THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


London, England Branch: 12 Nicholas Lane, London, E.C.4 
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Austerity in Holland 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


AnstervaM—Holland — suffered 
far more from the war than Belgium 
did. The Germans had to evacuate 
Belgium in a few days without time to 
destroy. Holland was occupied for 
months longer. Rotterdam and other 
cities had been ruthlessly bombed; the 
retreating Nazis systematically de- 
molished houses, factories, 


special permission from the govern- 
ment. The unions have accepted a 
wage freeze. A tax running up to 90 
per cent has been imposed on all in- 
creases in capital value during the war, 
even though these are measured in de- 
preciated guilders. A bill now unde: 
discussion will impose a general capi- 
tal levy of a smaller per- 





power plants, railroads, and 
bridges. They systematical- 
ly looted cattle, farm equip- 
ment, locomotives, cars, 
barges, cranes, thousands of 
industrial machines, and 
scores of factories, including 
a complete steel mill and 
Holland’s sole aluminum 
plant. They broke the dikes 
and flooded the land. Hol- 
land, which had had one of 
the highest living standards in the 
world, lost more than 40 per cent of 
its productive capacity. Industry was 
paralyzed. It had to start again from 
the bottom. 

Holland has lost also, as a present 
source of income, the Dutch East In- 
dies, with more than seven times the 
population and more than 50 times the 
area of the mother country. It has lost 
Germany as its largest single source of 
supplies and second lar gest customer. 

Half the machines used in Holland are 
of German origin. With Germany an 

“economic desert,” broken or worn 
parts cannot be replaced and whole 
machines become useless. For good or 
evil, the economy of Holland depends 
heavily upon that of Germany. The 
Dutch do not carry their hatred of the 
Germans, as some of them put it, “to 
the point where we want to cut off our 
own right hand.” 


When one keeps this history and 
situation in mind, the extent of Hol- 
land’s recovery is amazing. A miracle 
of reconstruction has been wrought on 
the railways. Destroyed bridges have 
been rebuilt. The rubble of bombed 
towns has been cleared away. Housing 
progress has been made despite short- 
ages of wood and glass, which must be 
imported. The inundated ground is dry 
again; the dikes repaired. Most of the 
flooded land has been brought back 
to cultivation far earlier than anyone 
had dared hope. 

The Dutch Government has em- 
barked on a _ program of national 
austerity. The motto is: “work hard, 
consume less, save more.” A factory, 
indeed, is not allowed to set a work 
week of less than 48 hours without 





centage. 

The Netherlands econo- 
my is tightly controlled in- 
side and out. Every import 
and export requires both a 
foreign-exchange permit and 
a special permit. Rents are 
frozen. There is strict price 
control and rationing of 
food, clothing, and ciga- 
rettes. Membership in a 
trade group is compulsory 
in every firm. Raw materials are al- 
located on the basis of use in 1938. 
No new firm may be started and no 
existing firm expand without a special 
license obtainable only if it can prove 
“need” for its own existence. 

Businessmen complain that controls 

have been multiplied to a point where 
no one any longer understands them 
Initiative is smothered. Even the tradi 
tional Dutch integrity and respect for 
law crack under the strain. As every 
business firm depends for its very 
existence on the good will of some 
civil servant, the inevitable result is 
the emergence of corruption. People 
complain that the rations are too small 
Black markets have developed in ciga 
rettes, eggs, gin, butter, meat, clothing 
and ration coupons. 
’ There is heavy smuggling between 
Holland and Belgium, which is un- 
controllable because the border run 
through village streets and_ even 
houses. Austerity has been driven to a 
point where it undermines effort. Peo- 
ple lose the incentive to work when 
they cannot buy what they want with 
the money they earn. 


Holland tries to solve its formida- 


-ble exchange problem by separate bi 


lateral agreements with more than @ 
dozen countries, but all such agree 
ments undermine a free multilateral 
market and the freedom of consumers 
Though Holland, like most of its 
neighbors, regards these _ bilateral 
agreements as a temporary expedient 
they are tying themselves.into an en- 
tangling web from which extrication 
will not be easy. The expedients thes 
adopt perpetuate the very condition‘ 
they are intended to cure. 
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Preparing 
for History 















Pray that the future will be peaceful—but whatever 
comes, the Airlines of the United States must be prepared. 


-In their own field, the scheduled Airlines are as im- 
portant to you and our country as the Army or Navy. 
But Airlines both pay and save you taxes. 

For without the progress in aviation made possible by 
Airline ‘ operation, national safety would require 
equivalent government facilities—at far greater cost. 
While you enjoy this speedy, economical modern travel 


you also contribute, indirectly but surely, to a powerful 
influence for world peace—U. S. leadership in the air. 














You get there quickly, comfortably and economically when you go by 


scheduled Airline. Fares as well as express and freight tariffs are now Air Travel 
lower than before the war. Air Mail is only 5¢. So, travel, mail and ship— j . 
by air! Call the nearest Airlines office or your travel agent for reserva- Strengthens America 


tions. This advertisement is sponsored by the nation’s scheduled Airlines 
and leading aviation manufacturers. 


THE schHepuLeD AIRLINES of tHe UNITED STATES 


‘ 














TRADE WITH MEXICO CAN ONLY BE 
DEVELOPED AND SUSTAINED THROUGH A 


@ PROMPT DELIVERY 
OF MERCHANDISE 


This can be easily accomplished by 
keeping spot stocks in the main 











cities of the Republic. 


AS CHARTERED WAREHOUSEMEN 


we and our affiliates can act as 
consignees and take full care of 
your stocks almost anywhere in 
Mexico . . . delivering merchan- 
dise against payment. 








WE ALSO DO 
“FIELD” 
WAREHOUSING 


Write for our booklet 
“Doing Business in Mexico” [i~ } 


ALMACENADORA S. 










A. 
P. 0. Box 153. Bolivar, 21, Mexico City 


Salvador Ugarte D. 6. Howard 


President Manager 
AFFILIATES: 


ALMACENADORA DEL NORDESTE, S.A. 
P. O. Box 795, Monterrey, N. L 
ALMACENADORA DE JALISCO, S.A. 
P. O. Box 203, Guadalajara, Jal. 








ALMACENADORA DE SINALOA, S.A. 
P.O. Box 10, Culiacan, Sin. 








IT WON'T BE TOO LONG NOW 


Coolness 


worth waiting for 
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ee ELECTRIC WATER 
COOLERS 


CORDLEY & HAYES, 443 4th AVE NEW YORK 16 


Distributed in Canodo by 


NORTHERN ELECTRIC CO. itd. & CRANE, ita 
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Messengers and Messages 

For five davs last week 8,000 “mes- 
sengers’ or delegates to the annual South- 
ern Baptist convention met in St. Louis, 
Mo., to plan for the coming year. 

In a stormy pre-convention assembly 
on May 6, Dr. Louie D. Newton, be- 
spectacled convention president (reelect- 
ed by acclamation May 8), was branded 
an “appeaser” for his reception by Soviet 
Baptists in Russia last summer. His op- 
ponent, Dr. J. Frank Norris, a Fort Worth, 
Texas, Fundamentalist, demanded that 
Newton answer thirteen questions on Rus- 
sia and Communism. Dr. Newton called 
for a hymn. Norris’s shouted charges 
were drowned amid a 1,000-voice rendi- 
tion of “How Firm a Foundation.” 

Later Dr. Newton censured Commu- 
nists for “building their children into 
physically healthy little animals . . . with- 
out spiritual values.” 

While a resolution advocating universal 
military service was greeted with boos 
and shouts of “we don’t want it,” the 
convention approved resolutions: 

@ Asking why President Truman had not 
recalled Myron C. Taylor, his personal 
representative to the Vatican, as the 
Southern Baptists had urged last year 
(NEwsweEEK, June 3, 1946). 

@ Criticizing a Supreme Court decision 
in a New Jersey case permitting the states 
to repay parents for their children’s bus 
fares to parochial schools. 

€ Opposing grants of any tax money to 
church schools or other church projects. 
@ Advocating the admission of 400,000 
displaced persons from Europe. 

@ Voting $10,000 to promote “public 
morality in social relations” and to fight 
the alcohol problem. 


A Vicar’s Lot 

By tradition, the serene, pipe-smoking 
clergyman in rural Britain enjoys a pretty 
nice life. He cares for a small and de- 
voted flock whom he knows as well as 
his own family. He may live in a ramb- 
ling, picturesque Elizabethan manor 
house with leaded stained-glass windows. 
He is often pictured as a down-to-earth 
sort who appreciates a tramp through the 
fields after grouse or an afternoon’s golf 
with some tweedy squires. 

Today the golfing, shooting minister is 
virtually extinct. The 1947 vicar is far 
from serene. His average clerical stipend 
of £350 (about $1,400) buys no shot- 
guns or golf clubs, Only 20 per cent of 


his colleagues are adequately paid and 
75 per cent admitted privately ina recent 
survey that they were underpaid, His 
drafty, decaying vicarage, which he in- 
habits without charge, costs a fortune in 
taxes, repairs, and heating, He may not 
rent rooms or divide the manor but must 


pay for all interior decoration. 
’ Since the war, the plight of the under- 


paid, overworked British clergy has 
worsened. Nationalization of industries 
from which the Church of England 
gained an investment income has cut off 
the small if steady flow of money. Scores 
of parishes cannot find priests willing to 
live in the required genteel poverty. 
Last week the Right Rev. John William 
Charles Wand, Bishop of London, had 





Associated Press 


Bishop Wand: The layman must pay 


some words of hope. In the United States 
to participate in the 25Jth anniversary 
celebration of Trinity Church in New 
York, he told Newsweek that the British 
layman was preparing to dig down into 
his already depleted resources. A large- 
scale fund-raising campaign will shortly 
open in England. “Its goal,” he said, 
“will be to increase the average minister's 
salary from £350 to £400.” 

The bishop also said that parish church 
councils composed of laymen, will 
be urged to assume responsibility for 
the support and maintenance of vicar- 
ages. The situation is black, Bishop Wand 
admitted, but, with education of the 
churchgoer in his obligations to the 
church, much of the income loss and 
clerical poverty can be alleviated. 


Persuasion 


Some 60,000,000 Americans do not 
belong to any church. Aiming at these 


potential converts, the Protestant Episc0- 
pal Church lat week announced & ul 
scale advertising campaign to start 
November, the frst ever conducted by & 
church organization in the United States 
With a tentative inital budget of $2 0 


000, the drive will use magazine anc 
newspaper ads, radio time, posters, and 
motion pictures to acquaint Americas 
churchless with Episcopalian doctrines. 
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Pardon the interruption... but are you vulnerable? 


When you are vulnerable to a loss 
that can run into thousands of dollars, 
it is time to do something about it. 
And that is~exactly the risk you face 
if the fire insurance on your house is 
based on prewar values. 

For example, if your property is 
now worth $25,000 and your insur- 
ance amounts to only $15,000, you 
would be out of pocket $10,000 if it 
were destroyed by fire. 


Insurance rates have been lowered 
so drastically in recent years that it 
costs very little more to have full 
coverage. Why not make sure of com- 


plete protection by filling out the 
memo at the right. Then get in touch 
with your local insurance agent or 
broker today. 


You can depend on agents who 
represent the Aetna Insurance Group 
(see list of companies below) to give 
you prompt, efficient advice and ser- 
vice. Remember, too, that when your 
insurance is with a capital stock com- 
pany such as those comprising the 
Aetna Insurance Group, your policy 
is backed by both a paid-in-capital and 
surplus. You are never liable for 
‘assessment. 


DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR BROKER 
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AETNA INSURANCE CO, 


THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 


THE WORLD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO, 


PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


STANDARD SURETY & CASUALTY CO. OF N. Y, 








Fill Out This Memo Today 


Mail it to your local insurance agent—or tele- 
phone him. 


I estimate the present value of my house (or 
business property) at $.............. ow 
much additional fire insurance should I have 


I estimate the present value of my household 
pC Een Se rs 


I would like my fire insurance policies to cover 
damage by windstorm, explosion, falling air- 
planes, and other risks... ............-.00- 


I would like to pay my premium on 4 3-year 
basis. (This reduces premium cost 1634%) 
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the founding of the Aetna 
in 1819,..through wars, con- 


flagrations and depressions 


.. 0 poleyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of 
failure of an Aetna Com- 
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The Wayward Eye 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Your correspondent, in his first 
glimpse of a televised baseball game 
the other day, was struck by some- 
thing roguish and faintly impudent 
about the new infant industry. 

I would say, on the strength of this 
one rapid look, that television is just 
as illiterate as radio in the language 
department, which is more 
excusable in a young racket 
than in an old one, but 
somewhat bolder in spirit. 
Using its eye as well as its 
mouth, it cuts many a 
corner. 

Thus, while the talker, or 
caller, is rambling along on 
some innocent topic, asking 
for the health of your Aunt 
Gretchen or breaking the 
breathless news that Mr. 
John Mize hits left-handed, the eye of 
television silently steals off by itself 
and begins to show the out-of-town 
scores on the scoreboard. There is an 
agreement in radio that scores of 
games other than the one being broad- 
cast on a given station may be an- 
nounced only at three-inning intervals. 
The caller in television obeys the rule 
very faithfully. Can he help it if that 
rascally eye goes wandering off, re- 
vealing scores in the fifth or seventh 
inning, while his back is turned? 


The caller mentions casually that 
a new pitcher is warming up in the 
bullpen. This gives the eye another 
idea. It darts off to show you the bull- 
pen. What happens? Well, at the Polo 
Grounds in New York, a view of the 
Giant bullpen plugs a Coca-Cola sign- 
board, while a view of the visitor's 
bullpen supplies a commercial for 
Botany Ties. 

The pallid fans pf television keep 
telling you how much nicer and more 
decadent it is to sit at home watching 
sports events than to go outdoors and 
see them in person. Naturally, until 
the baseball clubs arrange to cut in 
more deeply on this slothful spirit, 
they do not like to have personal at- 
tendance discouraged, and, naturally, 
the television caller is too tactful to 


discourage it himself. But the eye? 
‘ The eye is raising cain. It was a chilly 


day for May, the day I saw my first 
televised game. From time to time the 
eye would wander from the playing 
field and rest blandly—while the caller 
spoke of something else—upon a sec- 
tion of the grandstand, where specta- 
tors in sweaters were rubbing their 
ears or blowing on their hands. 





“Miserable, eh?” said the eye, in 
pantomime. 

“The count is one strike, I mean 
three strikes, I mean two strikes,” said 
the caller, pretending not to notice 
what the eye was doing. 

It might be useful for television if 
this Eskimo scene were kept on file, to 
be run into the film track 
whenever ball-park attend- 
ance grew too large and 
parlor attendance too small. 
I do not mean to say that 
television is up to such full- 
scale deviltry as yet, but it 
certainly has got a mis- 
chievous attitude. 

In one respect, at least, 
the timid ‘old radio business 
has encouraged this young 
jackanapes in its corner-cut- 
ting at baseball parks: that is in the 
matter of the rule about out-of-town 
scores. For several seasons now, the 
honest Mr. Red Barber, the earnest 
Mr. Mel Allen, and other baseball 
barkers of the airways have worked, 
with increasing ingenuity, toward the 
downfall of the three-inning restric- 
tion, which, as I understand it, was 
demanded by Western Union to pro- 
tect its own transmission of inning-by- 
inning scores. 

“The Reds led by 1 to 0 at the end 
of the third inning,” Mr. Barber will 
say of some game in another city, “and 
they scored again in the fourth, but 
just now the Pirates are tearin’ up the 
pea-patch. The way things stand, 
Pittsburgh leads by—well, shall we say 
a couple? We'll give you the full dope 
on that just as soon as the sixth inning 
is over.” 

Until the brain-children of Morse 
and Marconi get together and work 
out something better, I guess corner- 
cutting will go right on. 


As for televised baseball, while I 
mean to pass it by in future, it is prob- 
ably here to stay. There are certain 
obvious technical flaws which I sup- 
pose will be corrected in time. All the 
performers look short and squat—when 
you cannot tell Umpire George Barr 
from Umpire Lou Jorda, you know 
there is something wrong with the 
scenery. 

Also, on some stations, the eye sees 
double. They tell me this is the result 
of light waves bouncing off buildings, 
but since the eye does everything 
else double—including crossing and 
dealing—I think myself that it is just 
in the nature of the eye. ° 
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BASEBALL: Batting at Robinson 


Because some of his prospective team- 
mates didn’t want him on the team, 
Jackie Robinson wasn’t given a Brooklyn 
uniform until four days before the sea- 
son opened. He had come up as a star 
second baseman, but the chance they 
gave him was at first base, a position he 
had never played before. The Negro 
rookie said he hoped people would re- 
gard him as just another ball player, but 
he was flooded with invitations, special 
requests, best wishes, and anonymous 
threats. 

Last week, the distractions showed no 
signs of receding. On Friday, President 
Ford Frick of the National League re- 
vealed that action had been taken to 
avert a strike by members of the St. 
Louis Cardinals, who didn’t think Robin- 
son should be allowed to play in the 
league. In a copyrighted story in The 
New York Herald Tribune, Stanley 
Woodward said the strike plan had been 
instigated by one of Robinson’s team- 
mates. Woodward further reported that 
Frick had laid down the law: Even if 
half the league went on strike, the strikers 
would be kicked out, regardless of how 
much it upset the league. 


Bill of Rights: Manager Eddie Dyer 
denied ‘that his Cardinals had been talk- 
ing strike. He added: “As an American 
citizen, Robinson is entitled to all the 
privileges I enjoy.” 

The same day, the Brooklyn manage- 
ment admitted that threatening letters to 
Robinson, who has a wife and child, had 
been turned over to the police. In Cin- 
cinnati, Commissioner Happy Chandler’s 
office disclosed the receipt of complaints 
from fans about certain remarks the 
Phillies had made to the Negro. In 
Philadelphia, Manager Ben Chapman 
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Between CHICAGO and ST. PAUL- 
MINNEAPOLIS—along the Scenic 
Upper Mississippi River Route... 
“Where Nature Smiles 300 Miles” 
THEY'LL SOON BE HERE—the new 
TWIN ZeEPHYRS, diesel-powered, built 
of stainless steel, and offering that 
most dramatic travel innovation, the 
Vista-Dome. Imagine the thrill of 
riding in an air-conditioned ‘‘pent- 
house on wheels’’ with an unob- 
structed view as you glide along the 
enchanting Mississippi River! 

Each of the new Twin ZeEpPHyRs 
will have four Vista- Dome coaches 
seating 54 passengers on the “main 
floor’ and 24 in the Vista-Dome. 








BURLINGTON’S NEW TWIN eohyrs 


FEATURING Vista-Dome CARS 


Each train also will have a Vista- 
Dome parlor-observation car with 
accommodations for 31 “below” and 
24 “above.” There is a colorful diner 
and a smart club-lounge on each 
train, too. 

In spaciousness, convenience and 
luxurious comfort, the new TWIN 
ZEPHYRS will surpass even the present 
Twin Zepuyrs which they will re- 
place in twice-daily service between 
Chicago and St. Paul -Minneapolis. 
From ‘‘stem to stern’’ they are the 
last word in post-war train design— 
the ultimate in modern convenience 


BURLINGTON LINES 














} 
and comfort. Watch for them. We 
promise you an utterly:new concep- | 
tion of thrilling train travel. 


1947 EES 


FOR BURLINGTON PASSENGERS 
18 Completely New Diesel Streamiined Trains 


* Five New Empire Builders (Now in service) 
Chicago-St. Paul-Minneapolis-Pacific Northwest 
(Burlington-Great Northern) 

COMING: 

Two New Twin Zephyrs Featuring Vista-Dome Cars, 
Chicago-St. Paul-Minneapolis (Burlington) 

Five New North Coast Limiteds 
Chicago-St. Paul-Minneapolis-Pacific Northwest 
(Burlington-Northern Pacific) 

Six New California Zephyrs Featuring Vista-Dome 
Cars, Chicago-Denver-Salt Lake City-San Francisce 
(Burlington-Rio Grande- Western Pacific) 


——+ + + 


Burlington 
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For the man who wants in a radio not only good “‘local’’ reception, 
but also superlative all-around performance and worldwide reach, 


there is a truly executive receiver — the new National NC-173. 


Out of five years of war-speeded engineering progress comes this 
challenging new superheterodyne receiver — to bring the world to 
your library, study or office. Its powerful 12 tubes plus a rectifier 
bring in standard and short-wave bands, both American and foreign, 
as well as the fascinating amateur bands. Coverage extends from 
540 to 31,000 and 48,000 to 56,000 KC. With pin-point selectivity, it 
picks the programs you want — from nearby or half-a-world away. 
To see and hear the NC-173 is to know it’s the set you've 


always wanted. 


“wo NATIONAL 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
MAKERS OF LIFETIME RADIO PRODUCTS 





MALDEN, MASS. 
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frankly explained that the Phillies haq 
treated Robinson “just like anyone else”; 
as practiced in baseball dugouts, “jockey. 
ing” could inflict some pretty rough stuff 
on Italians, Poles, Jews, Cubans, and 
Irishmen, too. 

In his days as a UCLA football star, 
Army lieutenant, and __ International 
League batting champion, Robinson had 
never experienced anything like this. For 
that matter, no rookie ever had. Sensibly. 
he kept his mouth shut and did his best 
to play acceptably. In a week of assorted 
pressures, he batted .304, started or 
finished ten double plays, and committed’ § 
one error in 54 chances. 
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RACING: Preakness Cream 


Baltimore visitors marveled at the dis- 
covery that hotels hadn’t jacked up their 
rates and cab drivers weren’t charging 
pistol-point prices. Reliable reporters said 
a diligent search of the Pimlico track’s 
grounds had failed to spot a single drunk. 

To Maryland horsemen last Saturday, 
the difference between the feverish Ken- 
tucky Derby and their orderly Preakness 
was easy to explain. To them the Derby 
was a clambake and the Preakness a 
horse race—the best in the land, drawing 
genuine racing people instead of sight-. 
seers. Dave Woods, a Pimlico spokesman, 
jeered: “The Derby is just an elimination 
event for the Preakness. The Derby 
weeds out the culls, and then we get the 
cream of the crop.” 

For the 57th Preakness, the cream in 
an eleven-horse field boiled down to Jet 
Pilot, Phalanx, Faultless, and On Trust, 
which had wound up in that order a 
week earlier. In 1:59, over a mile and 
three-sixteenths of fast track, they simply 
reshuffled their Derby finish. A hard 
stretch drive under Jockey Doug Dodson 
gave Faultless the record $98,005 first 
money by a good length. On Trust, lead- 
ing as he came out of the last turn, got 
home ahead of the highly favored Pha- 
lanx’s late run. Jet Pilot, the early leader 
again, tuckered badly and ran fourth. 

For the record $494,312 they had 
wagered, the 40,222 spectators didn’t get 
much help in making up their minds 
about the third section of racing’s Big 
Triplethe Belmont Stakes on May 31, 
at a mile and a half. 





Assault on the Money 


In Seabiscuii’s day, a money-earning 
record still took a lot of work. For the 
$437,730 that put him at the top, the 
Biscuit ran 89 races from 1935 to 1940. 

The seam-bursting purses of the pres- 
ent have saved Assault considerable time. 
His Dixie Handicap victory at Pimlico 
last Friday left him with $499,470 for 
just 26 starts. Still ahead of him were 
two other stars of the fat Forties: the re- 
tired Whirlaway with $561,161, and 
Stymie, which won the Metropolitan 
Handicap at Belmont, N. Y., last Satur- 
day for a total of $539,935. 








UNIVERSITY OF ELECTRONICS Aw 





WE measure the value of any university by the extent to which it helps 
improve the conditions of human life. The research work of the 
scientists of the world-wide IT &T laboratories contributed many basic 
developments in electronics and communications before the war and 
particularly for the war effort of the United States and its allies. 


Now, with the new impetus of postwar demands, IT &T draws on its 
vast reservoir of technical knowledge to help keep America in the 
forefront of progress. IT &T is constantly advancing 

—in telephone and telegraph communications equipment 

—in aviation electronics directed primarily to air safety 

—in mobile radio 

—in FM broadcasting 

—in PTM (Pulse Time Modulation) multiplex broadcasting 

and telephony on a single frequency 

—in television 

—in direction-finding and sea navigation 
and in many other developments in these areas of human progress 
in which, for over two decades, 1T &T has been a world-wide leader. 


IT&T serves 
the world in these eight 
additional ways: 


MANUFACTURE OF COMMUNICATIONS 
AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


~ 1 T & T factories in 26 countries, 
- sales offices in many more, make 
it the largest international com- 


munications and radio supplier. 


TELEPHONE OPERATIONS 


I T & T has modernized and ex- 
panded national telephone net- 
works in many countries, and owns 
and operates 7 systems in Latin 
America and Shanghai, China. 


RADIOTELEPHONE COMMUNICATIONS 
I T & T has installed and operates 
the radio stations connecting most 
of the countries of South America 
by radiotelephone with 95% of 
the telephones of the world. 


RADIO AIDS TO AERIAL NAVIGATION 
I T & T companies, world-wide 
pioneers in radio navigation re- 
search, are today manufacturing 
and further developing electronic 
aids for safety in air transportation. 


CABLE AND RADIOTELEGRAPH 
COMMUNICATIONS 
I T&T associates have 47,000 miles 
of submarine cable, 6600 miles of 
landline connections, over 60 inter- 
national radiotelegraph circuits, 


MARINE COMMUNICATIONS SALES 
AND SERVICE 
I T & T associates operate 7 U. S. 
marine communications shore sta- 
tions and have 152 sales-service 
agencies at principal world ports. 


TECHNICAL AND ADVISORY SERVICES 


I T & T technical and advisory 
services are supplied to certain 
government telephone systems as 
well as to privately owned tele- 
phone operating enterprises, 


EXPORT 


I T & T maintains an export de- 
partment which supplies its cus 
tomers their complete requirements 
of electrical equipment, including 
products of other manufacturers. 





INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
67 Broad Street, NewYork 4, N. Y. 


America’s World-Wide Leader in Communications, Electronic Resear 


ch and Precision Manufacture 


U.S. Manufacturing Subsidiary: Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation, Clifton, New Jersey 





Hurry, Hurry, Hurry! It’s bigger, better, funnier, and riskier ... 


_ ENTERTAINMENT 
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Step This Way! 


The biggest gamble in American show 
business left New York for Boston last 
week end. Loaded on 105 gaudy railroad 
cars, Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey 
Combined Circus started on th> first lap 
of its long trek that will cover a distance 
of 20,000 miles during the next seven 
months, 

The gamble is a comparative sure thing 
in Boston, where the circus appears in- 
doors, as it does in New York. The only 
chance involved in appearances under a 
roof are the risks that might be expected 
in the presentation of a spectacle involy- 
ing 1,400 people, and 500 expensive ani- 
mals—accidents involving spectators or 
performers, or an outbreak of contagious 
disease among the circus personnel or 
animals. 

But when the circus leaves Boston and 
appears under canvas the odds lengthen 
and the great gamble really gets under 
way. Once the big top hits the road a 
thousand and one things can happen— 
and usually do. Fourteen laborers were 
killed in circus accidents in last year’s tour 
of 107 cities. The weather can convert the 
sea of canvas into an ocean of mud. Wet 
canvas is twice as hard to handle as dry. 
Rain can also cause floods that wash out 
bridges and highways and bring about 
costly delays in transit. Fire and spectator 
panic are ever-present dangers. The dis- 
astrous Hartford, Conn., blaze in 1944 
took a toll of 168 lives and cost the circus 
$3,900,000 in damage claims which it is 
still paying off. 

A strike by circus performers or in any 
key industry along the circus trail can 
paralyze the show or its box office. Areas 
where a major strike is threatened or in 
progress are avoided. 

Finally there is the danger of epi- 
demics, particularly infantile paralysis, 
which keep kids and their nickels, dimes, 
and dollars away from the big show. 

And these are only the major gambles. 
There are the minor ones like running in- 
to unexpected competition from a local 
event with better drawing power. An in- 
telligent schedule, however, usually takes 
all the minor local quirks into considera- 
tion and provides accurate prosperity 
indexes and reports on population habits. 
From experience, circus officials know, 
for instance, that Detroiters spend their 
week ends at Great Lake resorts, while 
Clevelanders stay at home. 

That Ain’t Hay: Also in the minor- 
gamble category is the $18,000 daily 
overhead, out of which the employes and 
animals must- be housed and fed. The 
feeding includes, among other things, 125 
pounds of hay, 7 pounds of bran, and 50 
gallons of water for each elephant. 

The daily overhead is just one phase 
of the big business involved in running 
the circus. To reach its winter quarters 
in Sarasota, Fla., late in: the fall with a 
profit, the big top will have to ‘piay to 
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more than 3,000,000 persons and will 
have to collect more than $4,000,000 in 
admissions. 

The years when ‘the circus has been 
able to accomplish this have been few 
and far between. Only twice in its ex- 
istence has it made a million dollars or — ee 
more in a single season. For one period — ‘ a oo hn 
of four years during the 1930s it netted . re 
less than $100,000 a year, and it has *. “ty 
not been out of debt once during the 
last 25 years. 

Smile, Clown: But if this year’s gam- 
ble is greater than ever before, so is this 
vears circus. From the moment Merle 
Evans’s 30-piece band blares into “March 
to Mecca,” the emphasis stays on raucous 
gaiety, lavish spectacle, and fast-paced 
daredevil stunts. 

Like its 62 predecessors, the 1947 edi- 
tion leans most heavily on its 115 
clowns and midgets who, besides in- 
dulging in. their standard zany antics, 
offer many topical stunts. Probably the 
funniest of these and, in a way, the 
saddest, is Paul Jung’s “Adam Smasher” 
~a pseudo-scientific contrivance which, 
after “smashing” one normal-sized clown, 
releases four midgets. 

Of the more startling acts, the most 
risky are the Great Alzanas, high-wire 
daredevils, Rose Gould (“International 
Queen. of the Air”), and Natal, the 
Monkey Man. But nearest to the hearts 
of many are the daring young men and 
women of the flying trapeze. And of 
these, none are more representative than 
The Flying Behees. 

For the first time in five years most of 
the specialists in this field are foreign, but 
the Behees are typically American. Born 
of circus parents in Independence, Mo., 
Clayton Behee began aerial work when 
he was 6. 

Today at 34, Clayton, his wife, Rose, 
and his brother Robert form a perfectly 
svnchronized team (see cover). Re- 
splendent in red tights, Clayton and Rose, 
who are known as “fliers,” spend a tense 
seven minutes hurtling to Robert, who 
acts as “catcher.” Although the rigging, 
from the platform to catcher, is 42 feet 
long, the actual leap is only 15 feet. The 
illusion, of course, is one of greater dis- 
tance because of the 45-foot height at 
which they work. Clayton’s specialty is 
the triple somersault. Its perfect accom- 
plishment is always a gamble, but not 
nearly as big a gamble as the Greatest 
Show on Earth. 
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Golden Girl 


When “Joan of Lorraine” closed on 
-May 10 after a 25-week-run, the Maxwell 
Anderson play—thanks largely to Ingrid 
Bergman’s_ brilliant characterization in 
the title role—had grossed $820,000 ‘and 
set an all-time record for straight plays 
by averaging $32,800 a week. Thus Miss 
Bergman, already Hollywood’s top money- 
making actress (“The Bells of St. Mary’s,” pe 
Spellbound,” etc.), became Broadway’s ; Newsweek Photos—Ed Wergeles 
No. 1 box-office draw. ... with raucous gaiety, lavish spectacle, and daredevil stunts 
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Associated Press 


All eyes are on Dorothy Dow (seated) in the role of Susan B. 


‘Susan B.’ in Three Acts 


“It will be far less offensive to people 
who mind being confused.” Thus Virgil 


Thomson, head music critic of The New* 


York Herald Tribune, analyzed his new 
opera, “The Mother of Us All,” for which 
the late Gertrude Stein wrote the libretto. 
Thomson should know, since this was his 
third collaboration with Miss Stein. Their 
last joint effort was the fabulous “Four 
Saints in Three Acts” of 1934, and earlier 
he had set five of her poems to music. 

Their new work, a three-act “political 
fantasy” of nineteenth-century America, 
had its world premiére May 7 at Colum- 
bia University. In eight scenes and 31 
characters, the opera shows Susan B. An- 
thony’s crusade for woman suffrage and 
winds up in Congressional Hall with the 
unveiling of her statue. Along the way 
“Susan B.” and Daniel Webster debate, 
Thaddeus Stevens and Andrew Johnson 
quarrel, and John Adams and Constance 
Fletcher fall in love—with time out for a 
discussion of wealth and poverty, mar- 
riage, political fame, a dream sequence, 
and two romances. 


‘ +) a) 
Complicated though “The Mother’ is, 
it is nothing compared with “Four Saints 
in Three Acts” (Newsweek, Feb. 17, 
1934), now legendary for its double talk. 
This time there are relatively few Stein- 
isms: “I will not marry, because if I did 
marry, I would be married,” and “Ts 
money money or is money money?” 
Anachronisms run riot, with a strange 
cast that also includes Ulysses S. Grant, 
Lillian Russell, Anthony Comstock, and 
two people called Gertrude S. and Virgil 

T.. who interpret the first two scenes. 
Happy Is Happy: Thomson’s hand- 
picked cast handled the music and the 
Steinisms skillfully, with special credit 
going to Dorothy Dow as Susan. The chi- 
chi audience enjoyed the opening huge- 


ly, applauding for eleven curtain calls un- 
til Thomson finally came out and bobbed 
nervously to them. The 50-year-old critic, 
composer, and conductor was_ rather 
pleased with the opening night, explain- 
ing later that “'m always happy if the 
audience is happy.” 

The opera was commissioned by the 
Alice M. Ditson Fund in the summer of 
1945. Thomson thought that nineteenth- 
century America was a good setting for 
an opera and asked Miss Stein to do 
a libretto. That October she started work 
on the book, finishing it in six months. 
She never heard Thomson’s music, how- 
ever, for her death last July occurred 
three months before he began the score. 

Just before she died, Miss Stein ex- 
uberantly called the work “the greatest 
Américan tragic opera.” While the New 
York critics didn’t quite agree with her, 
they nonetheless liked it—especially in 
preference to “Four Saints.” Unanimous- 
ly, they found the music perfectly suited 


to the Stein text. 

Olin Downes in The New York Times 
found it “a work of more substance and 
firmer grip” than its predecessor. Irving 
Kolodin in The New York Sun called it 


“a sophisticated affair, always listenable,” . 


with a “cultivated wit and a conscious 
musicianship.” Only John Briggs in The 
New York Post said-flatly: “[It] is not a 
very good opera.” 


os 


Ballyhoo for Whiffenpoof 


A whiffenpoof is a fish that looks like a 
bird. To catch a whiffenpoof, bore a large 
hole in a lake and put cheese around the 
edge. The whiffenpoof, maddened by the 
odor, squawks loudly, and pursues the lim- 
burger. 


Five Yale men heard comedian Joe 
Cawthorn’s classic fish story in 1909 and 
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adopted the hybrid as the symbol of their 
new singing club, the Whiffenpoof Soci- 
ety. The club’s anthem was supplied by 
Judge Tod Galloway, an Amherst man, 
who set Rudyard Kipling’s “Gentlemen- 
Rankers” to music. 

Kipling’s heroes “out on the spree” 
used a mournful “Baa! Baa! Baa!” refrain 
to proclaim themselves “damned from 
here to eternity.” It was a natural for 
the new society dedicated to long New 
Haven evenings down at Mory’s Meade 
Minnigerode and George S. Pomeroy took 
over, adapted Kipling, and the “The 
Whiffenpoof Song” was born: 

We're poor little lambs 

who have lost our way: 

Baa! Baa! Baa! 

We're little black sheep who have gone 

astray: 

Baa! Baa! Baa!* 


Long a glee-club standby, it went com- 


‘mercial in the mid-30s with Rudy Vallee, 


who revised it, took out a copyright, and 
made it his own nostalgic specialty. Came 
the war, and the song took to the air, as 
Moss Hart added new lyrics for his Army 
Air Forces show “Winged Victory.” 

And now the whiffenpoof is keening 
more loudly than ever. When Robert 
Merrill sang it on his NBC radio show last 
January and requests began to roll in for 
the “Sheep Song,” the trade sat up and 
took notice again. Five companies have 
since recorded it, with Merrill’s RCA- 
Victor waxing going on sale nationally 
last week. Already it has stacked up some 
250,000 orders. 

It is now being given the wildest bally- 
hoo that any Red Seal record has ever 
had. Already there are Whiffenpoof 
cocktails, jewelry, and blouses. Yale, how- 
ever, emphatically spurned all pleas to 
endorse the record. 
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What’s in a Name 


It’s a lucky artist who can work with 
a muse. At Carnegie Chamber Hall in 
New York last week, Loukia, a dance 
recitalist, was accompanied at the piano 
by Terpsichore Sarantakou. 
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Scored for Music 


All America goes to the movies-and 


there hears all kinds of music. For three 
months, Musical Courier, a semimonthly 
magazine, has been polling its readers on 
their music and dance favorites from 
1946 movies. “The Killers” (Universal- 
International) came off far ahead with 
three citations: Miklos Rozsa, best orig- 
inal score and best-conducted score; and 
Eugene Zador, best orchestration. Other 
awards: Walter Scharf’s “I’ve Always 
Loved You” (Republic), best-arranged 
score; Edmund Goulding’s “Mam’selle” 
in “The Razor’s Edge” (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox), best original song; and Ta- 
mara Geva for the choreography in 


“Spectre of the Rose” (Republic). 


“Copyright 1936 Miller Music Corp, Used by pet 
mission. 





in the — Pra Northwest 


Visit this avthantng vacationland of inspiring beauty. Union Pacific's "City of 
Portland” provides roller-bearing riding comfort and fastest daily Streamliner 


service between Chicago and Portland—at no exira farel Its scenic route 


parallels the magnificent Columbia River Gorge for 200 miles. 


For descriptive literature, write Union Pacific Railroad, Room 73, Omaha, 


Nebraska—or contact any Union Pacific representative. 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 
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Shakespeare records this event in Scotland's glorious story. Using tree 
branches as camouflage, Macduff’s soldiers conquered Macbeth’s castle, 
fulfilling the prophecy of “Birnam wood coming to high Dunsinane.” 


, lts an UNC langing Story 


It’s a pleasant Scottish custom to thisexcellent Scotch Whisky has been skill- 
repeat tales of old Scotland's glory. fully blended by the same Scottish family. 


For there’s pleasure in telling an unchang- — Yes, throughout the world they tell 


ing story. Like telling a friend about the = about Teacher’s—the most respected 


fine flavour of Peacher’s. For 117 years |= —and enjoyed—of all Scotch Whiskies. 


Sta. tht Sliwour TEACHER'S 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY...86 PROOF 
Made Since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow e Sole U. S. Agents: Schieffelin & Co., New York 3, N. Y. 


Importers since 1794 
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MOVIES 


Love in Tin Pan Alley 


Don’t look now (or at any subsequent 
time, if you can help it), but it took 
four able-bodied authors to pin Jack Car- 
son’s shoulders to the mat. The uneven 
contest is called “Love and Learn,” which 
turns out to be a feeble fable about a pair 
of struggling song writers who make good 
when Carson’s partner (Robert Hutton) 
falls in love with an heiress (Martha 
Vickers), who doesn’t know much about 
music but knows what she likes. 

Carson is an expert and likable come- 
dian when he gets the right material; 
occasionally the Warners have forced 
him to save the day with a gag. But this 
time the odds are against him, despite a 
helping hand from Janis Paige and Otto 
Kruger. (LovE aNpD LeaRN. Warner 
Brothers. William Jacobs, producer. 
Frederick DeCordova, director.) 








Paige and Carson in a sad little saga 


Kind Hearts and Coronets 


Cinderella is at large again in “The 
Imperfect Lady.” This time she is dis- 
guised as Millicent Hopkins (Teresa 
Wright), a music-hall dancer who meets 
young Clive Loring (Ray Milland) in the 
English Midlands as he is campaigning 
for Parliament. 

The year is 1892 and the plot is any 
year in a woman’s magazine romance so, 
naturally, the poor but proud Millicent 
and the well-born Loring fall in love and 
are married despite the elder-brother op- 
position of Lord Belmont (Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke). Up to this point, the plot is 
tried-and-true trivia; after that it is no 
ess true, but considerably more trying 
on the audience than the actors. 

Although Millicent is happily married 








What every businessman should know about his partner—The Railroads 


7 


Round Trip to the Moon 


@ A ton of freight to the moon and 
back! That’s one good way to measure the 
amount of freight moved by American 
railroads in 1946 for each of the men 
and women on the railroads’ payroll. 

Working alone—with his bare hands 
—each one of these railroaders would 
have accomplished little. But working 
together and equipped with the right 
tools—cars and locomotives, tracks and 
stations, signals and shops — the im- 
mense job was handled efficiently and 
dependably. And it was done at a cost to 
the nation’s shippers averaging only one 
cent for hauling a ton one mile. 

To provide these essential tools, there 
has been invested nearly $20,000 per 
worker, furnished almost wholly by 
private funds. To improve these tools, 


there must be still more investment— 
which cannot be expected to continue 
unless railroads have a chance to earn 
reasonable profits on these funds. 

But during the past twenty-five 
years — through boom years, de- 
pression years and war years—the 
railroads have averaged a return on 
their net investment of only 3%%. 

In 1947, even with the increased rates 
recently authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and with freight 
traffic continuing at its record-breaking 
peacetime level, railroads will probably 
earn only about half the 6% return 
which nine out of ten people think is 
no more than a fair profit, and which is 
necessary to attract continued invest- 
ment in these essential railroads. 


rsscunonor AMERICAN RAILROADS ..::..::.... 
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IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL AMERICA 
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Look for the 
HONE Y-GIRL 
when yor buy a pipe 


"REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. , 
0B 


( ; 
in é val 


Yello-Bole “Spoon”— 
efficient smoke 
conditioner in 
shank of pipe, 
cools and cleans 
smoke. Easy to 
remove, clean. 





None genuine without 
this seal in bow! 
U.S. Pat. 2,111,588 





Look for $ 

STANDARD $1 © this mark on stem 
IMPERIAL $1.50 ©) this mark on stem 
PREMIER $2.50 COO this mark on stem 


Yello-Bole, the honey-cured smoke, is the favorite of thousands of enjoyment-wise 
smokers. They enjoy complete freedom from “breaking-in’—YELLO-BOLE is mild 
and pleasant the first time you light it and the honey keeps it so. For your convenience 
the picture of the HONEY-GIRL is displayed where YELLO-BOLES are sold, the 
bowl of each pipe is sealed, and the name YELLO-BOLE is stamped on the shank 
and on the seal. Look for these identifications. YELLO-BOLES are at dealers. 
Kaufmann Bros. & Bondy, Inc., Estab. 1851, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
FOR CIGARETTE SMOKERS— 


TOBACCO YELLO $1 
CIGARETTE HOLDER _ 


IMPERIAL $1.50 
Canadian Shape 







Protects throat, teeth, lips and fingers 
from tobacco tar. Made of Briar. 
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to the promising M.P. and playing host. 4 
ess to his political superiors as if to the J 
manor born, Lord Belmont’s original! mis. 4 
givings are finally justified. Just before | 
her marriage Millicent had become in. 7 
volved in an innocent indiscretion with 
a highly emotional concert pianist (Art 7 
thony Quinn). Comes the day when the 
pianist is indicted for a murder that hap- 
pened on the other side of town on the 
night Millicent spent in his apartment, 

Only Millicent’s evidence can save the 
pianist from the gallows. But should she 
expose herself to vile innuendo and 





Teresa Wright survives a trying plot 


wreck her husband’s career for an untor- 
tunate stranger who means nothing io 
her? Before we pause for station identifi- 
cation, it is only fair to point out that it 
will take a soapier opera than this to 
diminish Teresa Wright’s stature as one 
of the screen’s finest actresses and that 
Ray Milland and an excellent supporting — 
cast manage to be reasonably credible 
under somewhat incredible circumstances. 
(THe IMperFEcT Lapy. Paramount. Karl 
Tunberg, producer. Lewis Allen, director.) 


ows 


Devilish 


Evidently the French Government is 
still sensitive about its former penal 
colony on Devil’s Island. According to 
Film Bulletin, France threatened to bar 
all Columbia’s films (including its big 
moneymaker, “The Jolson Story”) if the 
studio went ahead with its plans to film 
“The End of Devil’s Island.” 

Remembering that Warner Brothers 
films were banned for six months after 
the release of “Devil’s Island,” Columbia 
prudently dropped the Martin Mooney 
project. Similarly, the chances are that 
the factual story, “The Man Who Con- 
quered Devil’s Island”—a Reader’s Digest 
reprint from The Christian Herald—will 
prove too hot for Hollywood to handle. 


oney 
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Con- 
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De Luxe: 

specially 
elegant... 

uncommon. 


WEBSTER 





WALKER’S DELUXE sé a straight Bourbon whiskey, 6 years old; 


elegant in taste, uncommonly good—a Hiram Walker whiskey. 


©1947, Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 


86 Proof 
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YOUTH: Shall Our Schools Teach Sex? 


The postwar increase in sex crimes, 
juvenile delinquency, and divorce has 
again brought to the fore the problem of 
sex education in the schools, an issue 
which is provoking bitter community 
arguments. The liveliest public battle 
now under way is taking place in Cali- 
fornia, where State Sen. Jack Tenney, a 
former bandleader, has introduced a bill 
in the Legislature to forbid any form of 
sex education for grades below high- 
school seniors. In Oregon, by contrast, a 
state law passed in 1945 makes sex edu- 
cation an integral part of a mandatory 
health education program for all schools 
in the state. The issues in this contro- 
versy are summarized in the following 
report by Harold Isaacs, Newsweek 
Special Projects Editor. 


As everybody knows, some kind of 
education of young people for adult sex 
life is going on all the time. Most of it 
takes place in the street, the barn, or 
behind the back fence. The texts are too 
often the scribbles on the toilet walls. The 
laboratory is no less often the hayloft or 
the back seat of the family car. Sex be- 
comes the big open secret about which 
everybody knows something but never 
enough. It can be described only in so- 
called “dirty words” which everybody 

















issue. Sometimes the stimulus is a direct 
one. In Pittsburgh the illegitimate birth 
rate among high-school girls went so 
high just before the war that an alarmed 
city administration finally agreed to ad- 
mit sex to the classroom in an attempt to 
check promiscuity. Everywhere, however, 
the underlying pressure has been steadily 
accumulating. The daily papers are in- 
creasingly full of it. 

In a quiet spot in the San Gabriel 
mountains in California, an 18-year-old 
puts a bullet through the brain of his 16- 
year-old sweetheart. In suburban Long 


Island, another teen-ager pulls a young ~ 


mother out of her car and tries to rape 
her. In a New York subway a student 
calmly approaches a young woman and 
abruptly lifts her skirt up over her head. 
More and more educators and an increas- 
ing number of thoughtful young men and 
women who are students themselves have 
begun to recognize that these are varia- 
tions on a single theme. They are part of 
the same story that William Heirens, the 
youthful Chicago murderer, told psychia- 
trists when he said that long ago his 
mother warned him never to talk about 
sex because it was “dirty.” 

Everybody knows that sex, besides be- 


ing the subject of “dirty” jokes, has some- ' 


thing to do with the birth rate. A lot goes 





absorbed instead, by devious and acci. 
dental channels, a pattern of half-notions, 
wrapped up in shame, fear, guilt, furtive. 
ness, and vulgarity. It is shaped by secre. 
tive talk, by commercial sex in the movies. 
the press, and the slick magazines. Some. 
where along the line, with this equipment, 
they move with faltering nervousness. 
uncertainty and ineptitude, to the nup. 
tial chamber. There it breeds children, 
Too often also it breeds dissatisfac. 
tion, life-long misery, and neuroses, Un- 
der this system it is not a wonder that 
we have sex maniacs and disoriented 
people. It is far more remarkable that 
we have so many reasonably well-ad- 
justed folks getting along as best the 
can with what they have. 


Most educators concerned with sex 


education appear to agree that ideally the 
home is the best place for this kind of 
preparation. By this they do not mean 
the embarrassed lecture behind a closed 
door, but teaching by the home atmos- 
phere, by intelligent. attitudes toward 
youth’s problems. They also appear to 
agree that the home has painfully fallen 
down on the job. The majority of parents. 
being products of the back-fence school 
of sex education, prove to be incom- 
petent when it comes to orienting their 
own children. 

Such is the source of the growing de: 
mand that the school assume responsi- 
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Ewing Galloway 


If education stresses the values of successful, monogamous marriage . . . the problems of family relations .. . 


gets to know or in strange scientific terms 
which very few understand. The broad 
middle ground between the obscenities 
and the textbook jargon is the realm of 
the innuendo, the euphemism, the snicker, 
or the embarrassed silence. And this is 
the realm in which most people live. 
During the last ten years, and more 
particularly since the end of the war, the 
problem of more sensible sex education 
for adolescents has been forcing itself 
upon communities throughout the coun- 
try. Teachers, parents, clergymen, and 
community leaders are increasingly in- 
volved in public arguments over the 


on that has nothing to do with the birth 
rate. But in either case, the sex habits and 
attitudes which are part of the. fiber of 
our life have obviously failed to keep 
enough marriages happy or to help form 
well-balanced people. On the contrary, 
clinical case studies show that ignorant or 
distorted ideas about sex have been in 
large part responsible for widespread neu- 
roticism, juvenile delinquency, sex crimes, 
venereal disease, wholesale promiscuity, 
\and the rising divorce rate. 

Blind Lead Halt: What most young 
people know about sex has been learned 
neither at home nor in school. They have 


bility, in cooperation with parents and 
social and religious groups, for preparing 
youngsters for emotional and_ physical 
«adulthood. The pioneering work of de- 
veloping ideas and teaching techniques in 


this field was begun in 1905 by the late 


Dr. Prince Morrow, Dr. Charles Eliot of 


Harvard, and Dr. Maurice Bigelow, now 


professor emeritus of Teachers College at 


Columbia University, In 1913 the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association was 
formed and has through the years propa- 
gandized tirelessly for a more scientific 
approach to sex problems in schools and 
among all community groups. Model 
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re Bronxville, N. Y. by Carleton Washburne Work along these lines has gotten un- emission, ovulation, pregnancy, embryo, 
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ers have taken on the responsibility for 
offering personal guidance to individual 
students. 

3—In fewer than half, some special 
provision is made, usually in the form of 
a separately scheduled lecture or series 
of lectures by the school nurse or doctor, 
or some outside expert. Sometimes these 
lectures are, taken by themselves, sound- 
ly motivated. But more often, many edu- 
cators believe, they are lectures on the 
horrors of venereal disease and the awful 
consequences of unsanctified sex experi- 
ments which leave young people more 
confused, more afraid, and more dis- 
oriented than they were before. 

4—In an extremely small proportion 
of schools, probably less than 5 per cent 
of the whole, an effort is being made to 
include sex education in an integrated 
program. Such programs, starting prefer- 
ably in the lowest grades and continuing 
to the end of high school, take sex mat- 
ters in their proper context in classes on 





lloway 


ts and 


paring hygiene, sociology, biology, physiology, 
hysical @ home economics, literature, and civics. 
of de- The object is to deal with them in a 
ues in simple, natural, and non-specialized way. 
re late In such a course, for example, the vene- 
‘liot of # real diseases are handled not as some 
Vv. now ultra-special terror but as part of general 
lege at J information about communicable dis- 
Ameri- J eases. In biology, the curriculum would 
1 was J not stop at the birds and the bees, as so 
propa- § may do, but would go on to describe 
ientific # the human reproductive system as well 
ls and @ with clear and scientific forthrightness. 
Model @ It is this integrated curriculum which 





effect of frightening many people who do 
not understand what is intendéd. 

-By Any Other Name: Hence, in 
Los Angeles the progeam is known as 
“Family Life Education.” In Newark 
Valley, N. Jf, it is called “Life Problems.” 
In Kansas City the term is “Human Sci- 
ence.” In Minnesota, as in many other 
places, it is simply known as “Human 
Relations.” In each case, the object is the 


same: to provide the means through the - 


broad school curriculum of not only 
teaching the “facts of life” but also stress- 
ing the shaping of attitudes, ideals, and 
social responsibility. 

Contrary to the automatic fear of the 
prudish or the prejudiced, the idea is not 
to teach youngsters how to give each 
other their all or how to protect them- 
selves, by contraception or prophylaxis, 
from the consequences of promiscuity. On 
the contrary, the stress is laid, to an ex- 
traordinary degree, on the values of suc- 
cessful monogamous marriage, on the 
broadest ideas of mutual respect and 
ethical conduct between men and women, 
the problems of marriage, family rela- 
tions, and human relations generally. 

Language Problem: One of the 
greatest stumbling blocks in this program 
has been the matter of vocabulary. Only 
recently, a British educator, Cyril Bibby, 
remarked again that most parents do not 
have the “handful of words” that they 
need to discuss sex naturally with their 
children “without feeling they are saying 
something indecent.” 

One object of the biological aspect of 


of prejudice and ignorance, from the idea 
that most people have that sex, to quote 
a Los Angeles judge, “is somehow not 
nice.” Experience has shown, however, 
that a sizable proportion of parents 
organized in parents’ associations wel- 
come the chance to cooperate with 
teachers and principals in any kind of 
intelligent school program on sex. In 
California it is the parent group which 
is leading the Aight against the Tenney 
bill on sex edffcation. 

The strongest organized opposition in 
most communities has generally come 
from \representatives of the Catholic 
Church. The church attitude is based 
first of all on the fear that birth control_ 
would form part of such education left 
under secular control.* Secondly, the 
church regards sex matters as belonging 
within the exclusive purview of the home 
and of spiritual counselors. Its argument 
is that “knowledge is not enough” and 
that information about sex conduct 
cannot be divorced from the basically 
religious principles of family life. Be- 
cause public schools, catering to peo- 
ple of all creeds, cannot embrace the 
Catholic view of life in their teaching, 
and because of the presence of Catholic 
children in public schools, the church 
has always opposed any form of public 
sex education. 

This does not mean that the church op- 





*Neither the American Social Hy Association 
nor the Planned Parenthood Federation ws of any 
school in the ‘coyntry which includes information 
about birth control’in its sex education program. 
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knows the value of the 


RIGHT IMPRESSION 


Bayer Aspirin, expert in making impressions, never tried to market 
their product under its correct chemical name, monoaceticacidester 
of salicylic acid. They renamed it aspirin. Recently, they repackaged 
their entire line to give a smart modern impression and to rate 
added counter display in streamlined stores. 


Bayer has enhanced their public’s impression of their company 
by streamlining their plant and their package. One impression they 
did not need to change: the impression made by their letterhead. 
Long ago; they chose Strathmore Bond to give the right impression 
of their distinguished house to prospects and customers. 


@ften your letterhead is your prospect’s first impression of your 
firm. Does it make a good one for you? Hf not... ask your printer 
to submit new designs on Strathmore letterhead papers. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script. 
Thistlemark Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Bond. 


STRATHMORE 2:23" 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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poses sex education as such. Dr. Urban H. 
Fleege of the Catholic University of 
America and other Catholic educators 
have written favorably of the need to edu- 
cate adolescent youth about sex in order 
to equip them to be better teachers of 
their own children. In some parochial 
schools, though by no means in all, spe- 
cial sex instruction is given. In some 
parishes the church has begun to under- 
take special programs for teaching parents 
how to teach their children what they 
need to know en this subject. 

A similar program of parent education, 
through special evening classes, is being 
contemplated by the New York City 
Board of Education, which does not per- 
mit sex education in the city’s schools, 

Teachers Needed: One argument 
against sex teaching is made by almost all 
its opponents and acknowledged by most 
of its proponents: the lack of teachers 
qualified to conduct such a program. 
Most teachers, like parents, are in fact 
intellectually and emotionally disqualified 
and for the same reasons. Both are prod- 
ucts of similar backgrounds and often 
have the same unsatisfactory basic atti- 
tudes. Teachers, no more or less than 
people in general, are prudish or prurient, 
biased or bigoted, and filled with emo- 
tional blocks and conflicts. 

The answer to this has been a growing 
attempt to concentrate effort in sex educa- 
tion on teaching teachers. Many teachers’ 
colleges, normal schools, and universities 
have begun to place special stress on this 
preparation. For college students, in fact, 
the demand for more intelligent back- 
ground in preparing for marriage has led 
to special courses in various related sub- 
jects in more than 400 higher schools of 
learning across the country. For teachers 
and other specialists there are each year 
an increasing number of special seminars 
and courses. 

But here too, the progress is slow and 
achievement necessarily limited. What is 
involved is nothing less than an attempt 
to make the school the vehicle for chang- 
ing some of the most deeply imbedded 
ideas and habits in our society, and this 


the school cannot easily do. The teacher ‘ 


is asked to be master of specialized sub- 
ject matter, like mathematics or history. 
He or she is also asked now to be an 
emotionally sound individual, rich with 
human understanding and skill in dealing 
with youngsters, to have more than a 
working knowledge of psychology and 
social psychiatry. This is asking a great 
deal of a profession whose national aver- 
age salary is still $87 a week. 
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Honor Among Thieves 


In the Atlanta Federal Penitentiary last 
week, three smart inmates defeated the 
Emory University debating team on the 
question: “Resolved, that a national lot- 
tery should be established.” The prison 
team took the negative side. Their major 
argument: a lottery would usher in a new 
era of rascality, 








THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY 
IN MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 











THERE’S A NEW DAY DAWNING 
IN BUSINESS MACHINES AND METHODS 


te Business looks to Burroughs for fast, 
accurate machines to combat rising costs, 
reduce office expenses, provide more im- 
mediate information on which to base 
sound judgment. -B) Business knows 
that Burroughs is a single source for all the 
factors of mechanized efficiency: machines 


that do work in less time, counsel that 


applies them most effectively to the job, 
service that maintains them at peak condi- 
tion. “B) To fulfill its increasing re- 
sponsibility, Burroughs has stepped up the 
tempo of research and product develop- 
ment to a new all-time high. —B What’s 
going on at Burroughs today will certainly 


serve business better tomorrow. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burro 
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These men are growers of goodness. 

They raise. pamper and reap the prized 
IMPORTED BOTANICALS that make 
Hiram Walker's Gin so much tastier. 
‘Taney cassia from China. Spicy juniper 
from Italy. The fragrant herbs, roots 
and berries from many lands—the finest 
the world grows. 


Yet—only the best of these rate a 
place in Hiram Walker's Gin. Fine as 


Taste what Imported Botanicals 
add to these gin drinks 


they are, these choice botanicals are 
finer in some vears than in others— 
thev have their best. their “vintage 
vears.”” Only then do we buy them 

when they are at their finest and best. 


A Martini or Collins is bound to be 
better from the ground up when 
you're sure they start off right... at 
home or at the bar...with Hiram 
Walker’s Gin. 


90 proof. Distilled from 100% American grain. Hiram Walker & Sos Inc., Peoria, Ill. 
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| Winners: “Close Decision” by Jack Musich, 17, of Milwaukee (top); “Winter Scene’ 


Time for Youth 


It was the world’s biggest art compe- 
tition. One hundred and twenty thousand 
entries were received from every state 
and territory of the United States. Re- 
gional judging took place in 47 cities, 
and rolling benches were: used by the 
judges to get around to the 10,000 final- 
ists in the Carnegie Institute in Pitts- 
burgh. 

This week the judges announced the 
winners of the Fifth Annual Ingersoll Art 
Awards,* sponsored jointly by Scholastic 
Magazine and the United States Time 
Corp. for teen-age students. Those who 
took the fourteen grand prizes ($100) 
ranged in age from 14 to 17 and came 

from eight states. 
5 Tempera seemed to be the favorite of 

judges and students, for seven winners 
Sued this medium. Three other grand 
prizes went to pastels, two to water 
colors, one to an oil, and one to a crayon. 





*Named for Robert. Hawley Ingersoll, pioneer man- 
ufacturer of the “dollar watch,” 150,000,000 of which 
have been sold since 1892, the time he started to tum 
them out on one of America’s first assembly lines. 














Forty-nine other entrants received hon- 
orable mention and $25. Reproductions 
of the works of the grand prize winners 
will be used on United States Time Corp. 
calendars for 1948 and will be distributed 
.. schools throughout the country. 
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Churchill on Show 


Life for Winston Churchill during the 
war years was rugged. When he was not 
broadcasting defiance to the Nazis and 
bolstering home morale, he was hopping 
to Washington, Quebec, Casablanca, Te- 
heran, or Moscow to discuss global 
strategy. About the only times he had 
for relaxation were the brief periods spent 
at Chequers, the country residence of 
British prime ministers. There he turned 
to his long-favorite escapisms of brick- 
laying and painting. 

Newspaper and magazine readers are 
familiar with photographs of Churchill 
with trowel or brush in hand, standing 
before a brick wall or seated in front of 
an easel. Reproductions of his paintings 
have also been published, not for their 
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artistic value, but purely because they 
were the products of a famous man. 

Last week, however, the Royal Acade- 
my included two Churchill paintings in 
its annual summer show: at Burlington 
House in London. The paintings are small 
oils called “Winter Sunshine” and “The 
Loup River, Alpes Maritimes.” They are 
unsigned and were sent to the Academy’s 
selection committee under the pseudonym 
“Mr. Winter.” 

Committee members said they did not 
know the identity of the artist when they 
selected the two canvases for the exhibit. 
But after it was disclosed that they were 
painted by Churchill, they became the 
hit of the show, despite mixed reaction 
from the critics. The Daily Telegraph 
said the paintings “justify on their own 
merit the attention they are sure to at- 
tract.” The Times said “Winter Sun- 
shine” combined “original vision 
with sound craftsmanship.” Pierre Jean- 
nerat of the Daily Mail said that the 
paintings were “pleasing essays.” But he 
doubted that Churchill had achieved 


artistic immortality. 


A busy Churchill found time to set up his easel and complete “Winter Sunshine” and “The Loup River, Alpes Maritimes” 
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America in Asia 


The aid which American policy in 
China has given the forces of reaction, 
even in justified anxiety to check Com- 
munism, has been the theme of recent 
books and comment. But it will probably 
come as a rude jolt to many Americans 
to learn how much their country’s post- 
war policy in all of Asia helped to create 
chaos and strife instead of peace, facili- 
tated the rebirth of colonialism, and 
brought tragic disillusionment to native 
peoples everywhere. 

The embittered heroes and martyrs of 
Harold R. Isaacs’s “No Peace for. Asia” 
are the dark-skinned races of Indo-China, 
Indonesia, and Korea. While character- 
izing both the Russian system and the 
American as “a fraud upon humanity be- 
cause neither one is pregnant with any 
decent promise for mankind,” Isaacs 
places the greatest blame in Asia on the 
United States for endorsing, even if un- 
wittingly, Anglo-French-Dutch die-hard 
imperialism since the Japanese surrender 
instead of living up to the golden words 
of the Atlantic Charter. 

Isaacs, who for seven of his eighteen 
years as a reporter roved the Far East, 
most recently for Newsweek, of which 
he is an editor, is not among those ever- 
lastingly acerbic onetime radicals who 
spend the rest of their lives exclusively 


phase past, Isaacs believes we have be- 
come hypocrites of democracy. 

For example, how many Americans 
realize that “French troops returned to 
Indo-China carried in American ships 
and marched into battle against Anna- 
mite insurgents armed, from .45-caliber 
revolvers to tanks and_ artillery, with 
American weapons, and dressed, trom 
head to foot, in American uniforms.” 
and that the same general situation (read 
“Dutch” for “French”) obtained in Java? 

The Disillusioned: The United 
States, in the face of blazing national- 
ism, underwrote these colonial rejuvena- 
tions—even with the aid of armed Japa- 
nese (from Java a British officer cabled: 
“The Japanese were magnificent!” ) It was 
no wonder that Ho Chi-minh, veteran 
Annamite revolutionary, told Isaacs out 
of the depths of his disillusion: “We ap.- 
parently stand quite alone . . . We shall 
have to depend on ourselves.” 

What makes “No Peace for Asia” so 
well rounded emotionally, and so com- 
pletely fair an appraisal of little-known 
areas and events, is Isaacs’s passionate 
sympathy for the great masses of men, 
women, and children who lie crushed be- 
tween all forms of oppression. As a clini- 
cal, but moving and even beautifully 
written, analysis of what happened in 
Asia since Japan was allegedly beaten, 
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International 


Independence struggles of Ho Chi-minh (left) and the Koreans told in Isaacs’s book 


seeking Soviet bogeys and condoning 
everything that Americans, high and low, 
do in the name of the anti-Communist 
crusade. 

His basic theme is that while the 
Soviets ruthlessly made their Far East- 
ern grab at Yalta-in the ultra-imperialist 
tradition, and have since then been able 
to sit back and merrily watch America’s 
blunders, we have muffed our postwar 
chances to make Far Eastern friends and 
vitiated our claimed democratic respon- 
sibilities. As victims of our own dream- 





this study clearly portrays the plight of 
native freedom-craving peoples caught 
between the threats of American mis- 
takes and false promises, and Russian 
totalitarianism, which Isaacs under- 
stands and depicts thoroughly. 


The Betrayed: In an eloquent first 
chapter, Isaacs describes the narrow and 
bigoted racial approach which American 
soldiers in India, Burma, and China 
brought with them to war. Searching 
chapters on wartime and postwar con- 
ditions in all the countries of the East 
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follow. Like Indo-China and Indonesia, 
he sees Korea betrayed as a result of its 
present “dismemberment” and its role 


as the most active pawn in the continued | 


game of Soviet-American power politics. 
In writing of India he unmasks British 
objectives of continued economic spoila- 
tion through the age-old guise of playing 
one side off against the other. 

Japan Isaacs sees transformed only 
“from a principal contender to incidental 
tool,” and he decries the lack of real 
social change under General MacArthur. 
His chapter on China’s tragic and ever- 
lasting civil war is notable for a brief but 
thoroughly devastating appraisal of 
Chiang Kai-shek, which makes the recent 
portrayal by Theodore. H. White and 
Annalee Jacoby in “Thunder Out of 
China” (Newsweek, Oct. 28, 1946) 
sound almost eulogistic. 

If there is hope at all for peace, Isaacs 
concludes, the United Nations must be- 
come more than “a mirror of our world” 
and evolve into “an instrument for chang- 
ing it.” Russia will have to make the big- 
gest sacrifices in Europe and America in 
the Orient, including the surrender of the 
program for setting up strategic Pacific 
bases. 

Admitting the all but insurmountable 
blocks, he nevertheless points out that 
unless the world pools its resources and 
needs, as the Allies did so successfully 
during the war, removes all vestiges of 
colonial imperialism, and federates its 
races, nations, and cultures, mankind’s 
jig is truly up. “If this be a dream,” Isaacs 
sums up, “then we had best make the 
most of it, for it is the only stuff sur- 
vival is made of.” (No PEACE FoR ASIA. 
By Harold R. Isaacs. 295 pages. Mac- 
millan. $3.50.) 
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On the Injuns’ Trail 


When Boone Caudill was 17, he 
clopped his Pappy over the head with a 
hunk of firewood and lit out for the West. 
Thirteen years later, looking like an In- 
dian, with his hair in pigtails and a black 
look on his weathered face, he returned 
to the Kentucky farm. The years that 
went between and the things that hap- 
pened to Boone Caudill and the country 
bevond St. Louis—to the beaver and the 
Indians and the first white men bent 
on exterminating both—make the theme 
of “The Big Sky,” one of the season’s 
most satisfying novels. 

“The Big Sky,” by A. B. Guthrie Jr., 
is no ordinary adventure story either in 
plot or substance. Obviously not written 
with Hollywood in mind, it nevertheless 
would, if faithfully followed, make a 
great motion picture. It is authentic; it is 
also simple, moving, and dramatic. It 
has a noble story to tell and tells it with 
complete and compelling honesty. 

It was 1830 when Boone headed West. 
In the very first days of his flight he 
learned that he was on his own, that 
there was none to trust but himself. He 
hated the towns and the people in them. 
It was only when he reached the moun- 
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tains, under the big sky, that he found 
the life he wanted. 

There, beyond the Missouri, he hunts 
and traps, fights the Indian for existence, 
makes friends with the Indian for the 
same reason, and moves farther and 
farther from all contact with the white 
man. With him, at most times, is Jim 
Deakins, like himself a mountain man, 
but unlike Boone one who needs upon 
occasion to return to what passes for 
civilization. 

Smoke in the Nostrils: The reader 
will sweat and strain with Boone and 
his companions as they push a keel boat 
up the Missouri in one of the best pieces 
of writing to come along in many months. 
He will retch at the stink of Indian camps 
and his nostrils will quiver at the stench 
of smoke and whisky at the rendezvous 
of the hunters and trappers. And he will 
find the tragedy that eventually involves 
Boone implicit in the characters that 
Guthrie has so fully and so mercilessly 
drawn. Not: once does Guthrie draw a 
veil of false romance across his clear 
pages. 

A. B. Guthrie, Jr., a slim, bespectacled, 
professorial appearing young man, was 
born in Indiana, reared in Montana, and 
spent most of his adult life as a news- 
paperman in Kentucky. The West as it 
was a century ago has been his hobby 
and his passion. He has spent his vaca- 
tions recapturing the frontier in the 
Northwest. A Nieman Fellowship at Har- 
vard allowed him to turn his interest into 
accomplishment. 

Boone Caudill, Guthrie’s mountain 
man, Jim Deakins, Teal Eye, and the 
others in this magnificent tale of adven- 
ture and misadventure, capture with 
classic simplicity this phase of the Ameri- 
can story. “The Big Sky” is a tragedy in 
the great tradition. Herman Melville 
would have appreciated this book. (THe 
Bic Sky. By A. B. Guthrie Jr. 386 pages. 
William Sloane Associates. $3.50.) 
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Superman Lanny 


Lanny Budd is here again. Making his 
eighth annual visit to the literary scene 
in “Presidential Mission,” this fabulous 
hero of Upton Sinclair's equally fabulous 
series of picaresque novels depicting the 
world between two wars has lost none 
of his attractiveness. 

“Presidential Mission” will keep Lan- 
ny’s old fans and probably earn him some 
new ones—if only because his adventures 
in this book are disturbingly near to us. 

This time Lanny, incredible world 
citizen, superspy, and archfriend of 
world-famous heels, is again in the serv- 
ice of F.D.R.—in North Africa. With 
an ingenious plan to fool the Nazi high 
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command, he arrives just before the in- 
vasion. His experiences in Algiers are 
hair-raising enough but, undaunted, he 
proceeds from there to Germany to ferret 
out more secrets from Goring and other 
top Nazis, as well as German scientists 
working on atomic fission. As usual, 
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Upton Sinclair will win new fans 


Lanny is always right in the middle of 
world-shaking events and solves every- 
thing with an ease that should, make 
Superman blush with shame. 

As more than three-quarters of a mil- 
lion book buyers both here and abroad 
well know, Sinclair has been setting forth 
his slightly left-of-center propaganda 
with more than ordinary charm in the 
Lanny Budd books. Not only is the series 
the most widely read of its kind in the 
United States, but it has also earned 
Sinclair a reading public abroad that can 
be matched by few Americans. “Presi- 
dential Mission” won’t hurt this reputa- 
tion a bit. (PRESIDENTIAL Mission. By 
Upton Sinclair. 645 pages. Viking. $3.50.) 
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Koussevitzky in Print 


Serge Koussevitzky’s one-night stand to 
prevent publication of the biography of 
himself by’ Moses Smith got a bad re- 
view from New York’s second highest 
court last week. 

Invoking the civil rights law of New 
York State, the Russian-born conductor 
of the Boston Symphony had tried to sup- 
press the book prior to publication. His 
attorneys even went so far as to threaten 
New York newspapers with legal action 
if they reviewed Smith’s “Koussevitzky” 
(Newsweek, Feb. 24). Last week the 
Appellate Division, upheld Justice Ber- 
nard L. Shientag’s decision which, in ef- 
fect, exempted biographies of noted and 
newsworthy living persons from the civil 
rights law, and denied his application to 
take the case to the Court of Appeals. 

At once Allen, Towne & Heath, Smith’s 
publishers, put advertisements in New 
York newspapers informing potential 
readers that the book, held up since 
February, was available to all. The first 
publication by a new firm, “Koussevitzky” 
's expected to sell enough additional 
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Politics and the Labor Bills 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The demands of politics are 
present in the current labor pains of 
Congress. The election year 1948 is a 
reality, and politicians are realists. But 
the long record of the Senate debate 
shows less demagoguery than is usual 
in such important legislation. 

As might be expected, the quality 
of the Senate debate is much higher 
than that which characterized the 
passage of the House labor 
bill. It is exceedingly un- 
wise to ascribe to political 
strategy all the positions 
taken by the various parties 
to the debate. 

In fairness to Taft, it 
should be said that, despite 
his Presidential ambitions, 
he is trying to get fair and 
not punitive legislation on 
the books. There is some- 
thing in Robert Taft which 
suggests his father’s honest effort to 
serve the public interest regardless of 
unfavorable _ political consequences. 
Taft’s job is not easy, for he has to 
contend with aggressive New Deal 
Democrats, as well as with such pro- 
labor senators in his own party as 
Ives, Morse and Aiken. But he is guid- 
ing a narrow working majority in the 
direction of a bill which President 
Truman will find hard to veto. 


The occasional conflicts between 
Ives and Taft have prompted a good 
many commentators to say that this is 
really a political contest between two 
leading Republican candidates, Taft 
and Dewey. This is as wrong as to say 
that Ball’s views in the Senate repre- 
sent the man who made him a senator 
—Harold Stassen. 

While Dewey and Ives have en- 
joyed a long political friendship, they 
do not share identical views on labor 
legislation. Dewey enjoys the privilege 
of not committing himself on the cur- 
rent bills. It is no secret in New York 
that Ives is following his own convic- 
tions on labor. He has studied the sub- 
ject prodigiously. He leans toward 
labor’s case on most subjects. He need 
not worry about politics, because he 
has a long term ahead of him. It 
may be assumed that when Dewey 
expresses himself on labor, he will 
sound more like Taft than Ives. 

While Ives won his fight against the 
first Taft-Ball amendment to Senate 
Bill 1126, it must be said that Taft 
had the better of the argument. The 
amendment simply attempted to pre- 





vent the coercion of local unions by 
the officers of the industrywide or 
international federations of unions. 
There was nothing in the amendment 
to justify the Ives contention that 
the amendment would “tear trade 
unionism apart.” This was an ex- 
aggeration which hardly belonged in 
the discussion. 

But the big question is whether 
President Truman will sign 
the bill which finally emer- 
ges. It is generally believed 
that he would veto the 
more drastic House bill, if it 
were passed. But the House 
bill will not pass. A_ less 
rigid one will emerge. There 
are those who are urging 
the President to veto even 
a mild bill. Their argument 
is that Roosevelt’s strategy 
was to pacify at all costs the 
margin of voters who leaned heavily 
toward labor. This was because big- 
city majorities could carry those in- 
dustrial states which, combined with 
the South, could elect a Democratic 
President. These people say that Tru- 
man cannot get Republican votes in 
any event. He cannot carry agricul- 
tural states. Therefore, to kill all labor 
legislation this year will not injure his 
chances in 1948. 

This is bad advice. It overlooks the 
fact that the city vote in 1946 was not 
overwhelmingly Democratic. Big  in- 
roads were made by Republicans in 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and 
Detroit. There are thousands of loyal 
union members who _ believe _ their 
leaders have demanded too much and 
have gone too far. Millions who have 
no union affiliation are fully convinced 
that labor needs a check rein. 


The 1946 election so clearly indi- 
cated a demand for comprehensive 
labor legislation that to reject this de- 
mand would cause a tremendous reac- 
tion against the President. Truman is 
not Roosevelt. His Cabinet is far more 
conservative than that of his prede- 
cessor. Finally, he should remember 

_ that his present increase in popularity 
began with his strong stand against 
John L. Lewis. 

Truman’s political moves are much 
more obvious than the subtler ways of 

- Roosevelt. If a fair bill were vetoed, 
it would be immediately ascribed to 
a direct attempt to hold the labor vote. 
In that case, Truman’s 1948 chances 
would be very dim indeed. 
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